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300 livestock dispatch cars to be equipped with Timken bearings 


ANOTHER GREAT RAILROAD TAKES THE 
NEXT GREAT STEP IN RAILROADING 
Running time slashed from 60 hours to 

less than 30 hours! Stopover for feeding and 

watereliminated! Damage to livestock reduced! 

That’s how the Union Pacific Railroad 
will benefit its shippers, its public and itself 
by equipping 300 stock cars on the Salt 

Lake City-Los Angeles run with Timken 


tapered roller bearings. 


Because Timken bearings remove all 





speed restrictions due to bearings, the cars 
can be operated in non-stop service at 
passenger train speeds, eliminating a former 
stopover at Las Vegas, Nevada. Delays due 
to “hot boxes” will be eliminated. And 
because Timken bearings reduce starting 
resistance 88%, the cars will start smoothly 


with no jolts and jars to injure animals. 
Now “Roller Freight” —the next great step 
in railroading — is really under way. With 


it will come better service tur shippers... 


and less maintenance, lower fuel consump- 
tion, and greater availability of equipment 
for the railroads! 

Tapered design enables Timken bearings 
to take both radial and thrust loads. They're 
first choice for rolling stock, automobiles, 


farm equipment, machine tools—throughout 
industry! Look for the “Timken” trade- 
mark on the bearing. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Alloy Steel and ‘Tubing, 
Removable Rock Bits. 
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BETTER BEEF—Livestock will get a smooth, com- 
fortable ride on the U. P.’s Timken-equipped 


NO STOPS FOR FEEDING — By cutting running 
time over 50% Timken bearings will enable 
the U. P. to eliminate a costly stopover on its 
Salt Lake City-Los Angeles run. Livestock will 


cars. There'll be less loss of weight, less chance 





of bruises. Result: savings for shippers, better 


spend only half as much time enroute. beef for consumers! 
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Why accumulation of capital 





should be encouraged 


O HEAR some people talk, the 
accumulation of capital out of 
profits as savings (the only way it can 
be accumulated) is wrong. Let’s see. 


Capital is the tools you use. The 
blacksmith saved money and bought 
his hammer. Corporations collected 
the savings of thousands of people 
and bought millions of dollars of 
machines. 


If the blacksmith couldn’t have hoped 
for a return on his hammer investment, 
he wouldn’t have bought it—he’d have 
spent the money and there would have 
been no place in that town for horses 
to be shod, no job for the blacksmith 
and his helper. If the investor in a 
corporation can’t hope for a return on 





his stock, he won’t buy it—and there 
will be no jobs in that plant because 
there will be no plant. 


But, the theorists say, let the govern- 
ment provide the plants or take over 
the existing plants... (There are plenty 
of places where one or both have been 
done. Would you change places with 
the workers of those countries?) 


A great labor leader knew what he 
was talking about when he said, ““The 
worst enemy of working people is the 
corporation which fails to operate at 
a profit”. He might have put it another 
way: “Anyone who tries to prevent a 
company from making a profit is 
directly attacking the workingman 
and his job security”. 
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Armed forces. Army’s man power 
dropped to a new postwar low. General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
voiced concern over the fact that Army 
strength is down to 970,000. Authorized 
strength is 1,070,000. Recruiting cam- 
paigns brought in only 50,000 enlist- 
ments during July and August. About 
75,000 men and officers left the Army 
in that period. If that trend continues, 
General Eisenhower said, he will have 
to ask Congress for new action to main- 
tain U.S. forces. Other developments: 
First field test of the new unified 
defense setup will come in maneuvers 
next November. In: “Operation Semi- 
nole,” about 8,000 Army, Navy and 
Air Force men will engage in a mock 
invasion of the Florida Gulf Coast. 
The Navy planned further tests with 
shipboard firing of rockets. A V-2 Ger- 
man rocket was fired off a carrier, the 
Midway, for the first time. Launching 
was successful, but it exploded after 
traveling only part of its expected range. 


Atomic energy. A committee was 
appointed to plan protection of the 
civilian population in case of atomic 
war. The Atomic Energy Commissicn 
named seven outstanding scientists to 
its advisory committee for biology and 
medicine. Other duties will be to ad- 
vise AEC on cancer research and to 
study policies the U.S. should follow in 
making available to other nations by- 
products of atomic energy. The com- 
mittee also will work on the problem of 
protecting atomic-energy workers from 
radiation. 


Veterans’ benefits. Nearly 3,230,- 
000 veterans and dependents are re- 
ceiving pension payments that have 
reached a rate of $1,740,000,000 a year. 
About three fourths are World War II 
veterans. Veterans’ Administration said 
new pension claims on file have dropped 
from 661,000 cases, as of February, 
1946, to 90,000, as of August, 1947. 
The Government has bought 15,353 


The March of the News 


automobiles for World War II ampu- 
tees and paraplegics. 

Treasury Department reported that 
veterans cashed in $585,000,000 worth 
of terminal-leave bonds during the 
first week the bonds were redeemable. 
Interest on the bonds, amounting to 
$23,073,000, is included in the amount. 


Aviation. Scheduled air lines have 
more than doubled their fleet of trans- 
port planes since V-J Day. Air Trans- 
port Association issued a survey show- 
ing 913 planes operating on U.S. air 
lines here and abroad. There were 440 
planes on these lines two years ago. 
The 473 planes added since then in- 
clude 354 four-engine aircraft, and 
some converted military transports. 
Civil Aeronautics Board authorized 
scheduled helicopter passenger service 
for the first time. It approved experi- 
mental operation of a helicopter line in 
Cleveland, by a taxicab company. Post 
Office Department said the first reg- 
ularly scheduled helicopter mail service 
will begin in Los Angeles on Oct. 1. 


Housing. The MHouse-Senate Joint 
Committee on Housing outlined major 
problems to be studied when its in- 
vestigation opens in October. Some of 
the problems listed: restrictive building 
codes and labor agreements; shortages 
of skilled workers and materials; rising 
costs of materials, now 77 per cent 
higher, on the average, than in 1927. 

Veterans’ Administration expressed 
concern over thousands of complaints 
of shoddy construction in new homes 
bought by veterans with Government- 
loan guarantees. VA said 831,000 loans 
were outstanding. The Government has 
guaranteed $4,776,000,000 of the total 
amount of these loans. VA said that 
excessive repair bills resulting from 
poor construction would make it hard- 
er for veterans to meet their payments. 
The agency blamed both VA appraisers 
and lenders for not catching defects 
during inspections of houses. 
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Another New Champion 


What makes a champion? 


It’s the ability to excel the best that competition 
offers. 


That’s precisely what you can expect . . . and 
what you get .. . from this new Dodge ‘‘Job- 
Rated” truck in the 114-ton class. 


This new truck is built like a champion to carry 
above-average loads. It’s powered like a cham- 
pion to move above-average loads. 


Like any Dodge truck, it is “‘.Job-Rated’’ through- 
out to fit its job, and to stay on the job. . . longer, 
steadier and with satisfying economy. 


If your loads require trucks of this capacity, see 
your Dodge dealer now for the finest truck invest- 
ment you’ve ever made. 


(Cae DODGE BuILDS Head TRUCKS 











YES...BUILT LIKE A CHAMPION 


Capacity — 15,000 pounds — 
chassis, body and payload allow- 
ance. 24,000 pounds—tractor, 
trailer and payload allowance. 


Power—236'cu.-in. 6-cylinder 
L-head engine developing 109 
horsepower. 


Front Axle—4,000 pounds 
capacity; high carbon, drop- 
forged steel. 


Rear Axle— 12,500 pounds 
capacity; full-floating; single or 
two-speed. 


Frame — Hot- rolled, high car- 
bon steel; reinforced with side- 
plates. 


Transmission — Heavy-duty 
four-speed. 


Clutch— Heavy-duty 11-inch; 
permanently lubricated ball re- 
lease bearing. 


Brakes — Hydraulic internal- 
expanding type equipped with 
booster; cast-iron brake drums. 


Tires—7.50 x 20—10 ply; dual 
rear tires. Optional (at extra cost) 
8.25 x 20—10 ply. 


Models—Standard Cab—4 
wheelbases; Cab - Over - Engine, 
3 wheelbases . . . all models 
available with single or two-speed 
rear axles. 


DODGE “TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 











Two ways to have an eye for value 
in Fluorescent Lamps 


One way (the hard one) would be to get your- 
self an electronic “eye” like the testing device 
above. Then you could personally check the 
color accuracy of fluorescent lamps you buy. 
General Electric Lamp scientists designed this 
“colorimeter”, built around five sensitive photo- 
electric cells, to keep an eagle eye on the color 
values of G-E fluorescent lamps. With its help, 
color characteristics are checked constantly for 
uniformity and to compensate for the effects 
of variation in lamp size and wattage. Actually, 
the colorimeter is only one of over 480 G-E 
quality safeguards. So why not take the easy 


way to fluorescent quality? Just... 





Insist on the @ monogram whenever 
you buy fluorescent lamps for office, home, 
factory or store. You can be sure of full value 
for your money . . .“because General Electric 
Lamp research is always at work to make G-E 
lamps ever better and to make them Stay 


Brighter Longer. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL Q ELECTRIC 
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U.S. dollar is being asked to carry too much of a load, is getting a bit 
groggy, weak in the knees, under strain of the job it is asked to do. 

The dollar is expected to give people in U.S. everything they want. It 
then is expected to bolster living standards for 250,000,000 or so Europeans. 
After that it is counted on to help Turks, Chinese, Iranians and many others. 

No wonder the dollar wobbles, loses purchasing power. It's overworked. 


Just to show what's happening to the U.S. dollar: 

People in U.S. count on the dollar to give them all the beefsteak, new 
cars, new houses, butter, eggs, everything in the quantity desired. 

Government uses the dollar to try to take away from people in U.S. some of 
the things they would like to have in order to send them to people abroad. 

People in Europe, and elsewhere, expect the dollar to supply them with five- 
day weeks, adequate diets, more social security, lots of other things. 

It's fine if it can be done. Only dollar buys less as goods get short. 








Where $1 bought a bushel of wheat, it now takes nearly $3. It takes $1 to 
buy a pound of butter, $1 to buy a dozen eggs, $2.50 to buy a bushel of corn. 

Dollars are used by Government to bid against the people for goods that are 
short. People have a lot of dollars, too, and scramble to use them. Now, Gov- 
ernment wants billions of added dollars to increase its bidding power. 

As a result, something is going to have to give. 

1. Dollars will be weakened to the point where they won't buy all that peo= 
ple would like to have. Prices, in other words, will restrict demand, or: 

2. Goods will be divided by rationing, voluntary or compulsory. It is 
highly improbable that Congress will impose bread rations or meat rations. It 
is highly improbable, too, that Congress will decide to take wheat or other prod- 
ucts from farmers who are beginning now to hold back marketing. 

The dollar simply cannot give everybody, at home and abroad, everything 
that's wanted. Dollar can be driven down in value by trying to make it do a job 
that is impossible. Its job, instead, has to be cut to reasonable size. 





In looking ahead, some things are becoming quite obvious. 

Dollars are not to be given to Europe in the number desired. Europe will 
be lucky to get $3,000,000,000 a year instead of $7,250,000,000 first asked. 

Hunger next spring will be in Europe, not in U.S. Gray bread may appear in 
U.S. Millers will be asked to extract more flour from wheat. Meatless days 
will be sought on a voluntary basis. Dieting will be encouraged in U.S. People 
will be asked to eat less so Europe can have more. 

Rationing, requisitioning, however, is out. Not a chance, it seems. 

Meat will be in fair supply in U.S. this autumn. It may be short in the 
autumn and winter of 1948. Bread will be plentiful. Dairy products will be 
adequate, but expensive. People here will continue to eat better than before the 
war. It's just that things they eat will cost more. 


The dollar isn't to be wrecked, either. Congress will see to that. 


(over) 











NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


Dollars may continue to lose some value in months just ahead. In the end, 
however, today's cheap and weakened dollar will get stronger. 

The dollar, all through its history, has come back from weakness. It will 
do that again, maybe faster than many expect. Dollars will recover when it is 
realized that 140,000,000 people in U.S. cannot underwrite the living standards 
of hundred of millions of other people all over the world. 

We give you the story of the dollar and its history on page 19. 





Idea abroad that U.S. is Santa Claus is to be jolted, too. 

It's the British idea, the French idea, the Russian idea that U.S. must 
pass out dollars and goods on a huge scale to prevent a wreck at home. 

The idea is that, if U.S. doesn't give away gold, it will revive giving 
with a peacetime program of lend-lease, or, if not that, something else. 


Maybe. But maybe not. Too many people over here want too many things and 


have too many dollars to pay for them to be in a Santa Claus mood. 


Actually, the day of free-and-easy dollar aid abroad is passing. 
Dollars for aid in Europe, hereafter, will be tightly controlled, will be 
earmarked for specific projects, for specific types of products. 


Dollar spending for aid will be directed by a new top board of rather hard- 





boiled individuals, not by nations abroad using the dollars. Congress will in- 
sist that policy makers account to it, not to the White House alone. 

There is much disillusionment over the way dollars have been used before, 
over the tendency of nations abroad to rest on their shovels and look to U.S. to 
maintain them in the style to which they've become accustomed. Farmers in 
France, for instance, haven't tried very hard to raise more food. England is on 
the rocks for lack of about 30,000,000 tons of coal which could be mined with 
a little determined effort. Or at least that's the official feeling. 

You can get the picture of it all on page 13. 





Dwight Eisenhower is moving into No. l position as most likely nominee of 
the Republicans in 1948. The General is being caught in something of a ground 
swell, is seeming to appeal to many people. The stronger Mr. Truman appears to 
be in early 1948, the more likely an Eisenhower nomination. 

Tom Dewey remains out in front of the polls. Robert Taft is making hay in 
a search for delegates. Harold Stassen is working hard and gaining. A run is 
to be given Douglas MacArthur after he comes back from Japan. 

General Eisenhower, however, is catching on Spontaneously. It all may 
fade, but right now the trend is setting in for a draft. 

In a Truman-Eisenhower contest, Eisenhower would stand a good chance. 




















Rising food costs leave many families with fewer dollars for other goods. 

Food will get No. 1 call on the family dollar no matter how high it goes. 
Food consumption in U.S. appears not to be reduced much by high prices. Demand 
Still is high for better cuts of meat, for butter over margarine. 

Luxury trades will feel the pinch if food goes higher, income is steady. 

Terminal-leave-bond spending is bolstering trade, but isn't causing any 
new boom. Ending of credit controls November 1 will give the next shot in the 
arm for trade. It will have an effect, maybe an important one temporarily. 

Women seem to be accepting the longer dresses. Men's styles aren't due to 
change much. Clothing of almost all kinds is abundant. 











Wages will rise in 1948 unless prices come down. How much the wage rise 
will be depends upon what happens to prices in months just ahead. 

Squeeze on salaried persons is growing acute again. The next few months 
will decide whether a whole new round of inflation is to start. 


See also pages ll, 22, 24, 50. 


(No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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The Man who lived Two Weeks Ahead! | 


ON yitettngeeey 


President Jones burst into tears... by Mr. Friendly ne a 
“This accident will ruin me!”’ : 

“What accident?’’ said Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man. 

“The accident that happened the week after next, naturally!’ 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Friendly. 

“5 workers were injured—production was held up—I was sued and finally shot myself.” 


“Sorry to hear it,”” said Mr. Friendly, “but as you live in the future, why not let American 
Mutual make it a happy future. Our safety engineers can make you glad about the accidents that 
won’t happen the week after next! 
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‘Some have had 25 years’ experience helping to reduce accidents and speed | ° : io 
production. And if accidents should happen we take care of everything!” 
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“I'm already happy about it!’’ said Jones. 


“You should be,” said Mr. Friendly. “This special I. E. Loss Control* 
service comes with your policy—and your policy gives you the opportunity 
to save 20% on premiums!” 
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Well that settled it! Jones took out a policy, threw his pistol away 
and vowed never again to shoot himself two weeks ahead. 


Your helping hand 


*THE GREATEST EXTRA IN INSURANCE! It’s I. E. Loss Control. 
when trouble comes ! 


Ask your local American Mutual man to show you the 
“40 Convincing Cases” today, and learn what this service can 


do for you. And write for “The All-American Plan for Business.” A | 
MERICAN MUTUAL 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept. U-13, 
142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in principal cities. ... the first American liability insurance company 


Consult classified telephone directory. © 1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 




















inventory 
overweight? 





cash 
underweight? 


When this situation occurs, 
it’s time for an inventory 
loan from your bank or other 
lending agency. 

Write today for the 
Douglas-Guardian booklet 
explaining how to borrow 
$10,000 or more on merchan- 
dise right where it stands.We 
don’t make the loans our- 
selves. We issue warehouse 
receipts on your inventory 
so that it becomes sound col- 
lateral for a bank loan. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
50 Broad Street 

New York 4, N.Y. 


I’m interested in a bank loan 1 
on inventory. Please send me a | 
copy of PROFITS ON YOUR | 
PREMISES. | 
| 
| 


Name 





Address_ 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now use natural rubber 
without restrictions in manufacturing a 
number of additional items. The Office of 
Materiais Distribution drops its rubber 
controls for about 30,000 articles. Inven- 
tory limits are removed and import con- 
trols are eased. Use of synthetic rubber 
still is required in making tires and tubes 
and certain other transportation items. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT expect an employe to 
be exempt from overtime requirements of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, on the 
ground that he is an executive or adminis- 
trative employe, if he devotes most of his 
time to keeping records and other clerical 
work. A federal district court upholds the 
Wage-Hour Administrator in his finding 
that one such worker, whose duties do not 
call for use of independent judgment, is 
entitled to overtime pay. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in canceling an old lease to 
permit execution of a new lease, amortize 
the cancellation cost over the term of the 
new lease. A circuit court of appeals over- 
rules the U.S. Tax Court in its finding 
that the amount paid for canceling an 
old lease should be amortized over the un- 


expired term of the canceled lease. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a landlord, obtain a 
higher rent ceiling unless rent regulations 
provide specifically for the type of ad- 
justment that you seek. The Office of the 
Housing Expediter rules to be 
followed in adjusting rents and acting on 
appeals from landlords. 


issues 


# * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a book publisher or 
seller, safely fail to indicate clearly when 
a book is abridged. The Federal Trade 
Commission dismisses a case against one 
publisher only after he agrees to print on 
book covers and title pages a statement 
that books are abridged, when this is the 
case. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect employes to be 
excluded from coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act if they are engaged entirely 
in lumbering er forestry. In a new state- 
ment of general policy, the Wage-Hour 
Division of the Labor Department ex- 
plains that these workers are covered by 


and administrative decisions; 


the law unless their lumbering or forestry 
work is merely incidental to farming ae. 
tivities. The statement also deals with the 
status of seamen and employes of farm 
co-operatives under the Act. 


*® + * 


YOU CAN, as a trustee in bankruptey, 
be required to pay interest on tax claims 
against a -bankrupt company only to the 
date when the petition was filed. A federal 
district court rules in one case that, despite 
earlier court rulings to the contrary, federal 
and State governments can collect such 
interest only to the date of the petition, 
and not to the date of payment. 


* # # 


YOU CAN probably collect from the 
Government, under a cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract, for your costs in providing group. 
hospitalization coverage for the dependents 
of your insured employes. The Comp. 
troller General rules that one contractor 
can recover such costs. 


YOU CANNOT export certain types of 
nitrogen fertilizer without getting an ex- 
port license. The Office of International 
Trade of the Commerce Department adds 
these materials to the list requiring 
licenses for export. 


* # 


YOU CAN now obtain reports on Ger- 
man developments in_ textile-processing 
machines. The reports, covering methods 
of drying, spinning, braiding and dyeing, 
are offered for sale by the Office of Tech- 
nical Services of the Department of Con- 
merce. 


S & 


YOU CAN also get reports from the 
Office of Technical Services on Japanese 
techniques which were used in manufac- 
turing synthetic rubber. The report is for 
sale in both photostat and _ microfilm 
forms. 


+ * 


YOU CANNOT transfer a claim against 
the Government from one partnership toa 
succeeding partnership when the members 
of the two partnerships are not identical. 
The appeal board of the Office of Contract 
Settlement rules in the case of one transfer 
that the succeeding partnership cannot 
collect the amount of the claim. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi. 
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If it’s large, adaptable industrial gare space you 
need, you can’t afford to overlook this ready-to- 
operate industrial facility offered for sale or lease 
now at Tonawanda, New York. 

Built during wartime, of high-priority materials 
for internal combustion engine assembly, this 
facility is a natural for a straight-line production 
operation. Now it’s yours to buy or lease at a 
savings. 

You save other ways, too. You can begin opera- 
tions here immediately without expensive delays. 
Precious production time gained is income gained. 

Location at Tonawanda in a highly industrialized 
section affords abundant, low-cost power supply. 
Unexcelled transportation facilities serving this 
property provide economical access to raw-material 
sources and distribution channels for finished 
products. A spur track connects with the New York 
Central Railroad System. The Western Terminus 
of the New York State Barge Canal at nearby 
Buffalo connects with inland waterways reaching 
all major industrial centers to the east and west. 


THE PLANT 


Its total floor area, 760,000 sq. ft., including 
spacious column-spaced bays, was designed for 
low-cost, efficient, mass-production flow of process- 
ed or assembly-line products. 

The one-story, fluorescent-lighted assembly build- 
ing, 2,084 ft. by 317 ft., is constructed in three 
sections whose floor areas total 476,000 sq. ft., 





including basement space of 62,000 sq. ft. 

There are 33 acres of land included in this offer. 

The test cell building contains 90 production 
cells, 2 engineering cells and 2 dynamometer cells. 
Total floor area is approximately 260,000 sq. ft. 

The fluorescent-lighted office building, a two- 
story building with basement, has a total floor area 
of 18,500 sq. ft. 

Auxiliary buildings and facilities include pump 
houses, a baling and switch house, oil and water 
reserve supply tanks, qumaness. the transformer 
yard, parking areas and the railroad siding. 


SEALED BIDS 


Your proposals must be submitted on Standard Bid 
Forms in sealed envelopes carrying the notation, 
“Sealed Bids for Plancor 155”. This bid form, 
available at the address below, describes the prop- 
erty, states terms and provides full instructions on 
how to submit your bid. 

Bids will be received until 3:00 P.M., E.S.T., 
October 20, 1947, at which time they will be 
publicly opened and read at the Office of Real 
Property Disposal, 67 Broad Street, New York 
4, New York. x 


Write for descriptive brochures on this property. 


Address all inquiries and sealed bids to: War Assets 
Administration, Office of Real Property Disposal, 
P. O. Box 225, Wall Street Station, Pearl and Pine 
Streets, New York 5, New York. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





67 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 











A Pioneer in Pensions 


Bell System Plan for Employee 
Pensions and Benefits has been 
in effect for thirty-four years. 


Long before there was any 
thought of Social Security or of 
pensions by most companies, the 
Bell System instituted a Pension 
Plan for its employees. The plan 
went into effect in 1913. 


The Bell System Pension Plan 
was not only one of the first pension 
plans but it has continued to be one 


of the best for employees. The full 
cost is paid by the Company. The 
employee is not called upon to con- 
tribute anything. 


16,967 Bell System employees 
(10,769 men and 6,198 women) 
were receiving pensions at the end 
of 1946. 


The Pension Plan is part of a 
comprehensive Benefit Plan that 
also covers sickness, accident, dis- 
ability and death payments. These 
were paid to more than 110,000 em- 
ployees and their dependents in 


1946. During that year, one Bell 
System employee in every seven 
benefited directly from the sickness 
provisions alone. 


All of this is in the interest of the 
public as well as telephone em- 
ployees. Because for you to have 
good service we must have good 
people to give it to you. 


These Pension and Benefit Plans 
are part of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany’s responsibility as a good em- 
ployer and a good citizen in every 
community. in which it operates. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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WHY FOOD COSTS ARE RISING: 
WORLD SCRAMBLE FOR GRAIN 


Basic Effect of Crop Shortage on Meat, Eggs and Dairy Products 


Further lift to living expense 
if Government and people bid 
against each other for supply 


Grocery bills, already high, are sky- 
rocketing again. Butter is near $1 a pound. 
Eggs soon may cost $1 a dozen. Bread is 
going to be marked higher. Ordinary cuts 
of beef and pork bring $1 a pound. Milk is 
90 cents a quart in some areas, and it is 
scheduled to go higher. 

There has never been anything like this 
in the U.S. in at least 150 years. Wheat 
is not far from $3 a bushel. Corn is above 
$2.50 a bushel. Farmers can remember 
when it was under 25 cents. Oats are ap- 
proaching $1.25 a bushel. A good beef ani- 
mal will bring $35 a hundred pounds; once 
$9 was considered good. A hog returns $30 
a hundred pounds if of high quality; $6 
or $7 once seemed reasonable. 

The end may not be in sight. As a result, 
family budgets are in disarray. The pay 
check tends to go more and more for food, 
leaving less and less for other things. The 
high cost of eating is turning into a major 
problem for the average family. 

What is happening simply is this: 

Grain is the basic foodstuff. Grain is 
eaten directly as bread and cereals. It is 
fed to livestock and poultry and is eaten 
indirectly as meat, milk, butter, eggs, 
poultry. 

Grain supply in the United States is to 
be lower in the year ahead than in the 
year past. The chart on page 12 tells 
the story. Production of all grains in the 
U.S., plus carry-over from past crops, as 
officially estimated, will be 5,892,000,000 
bushels—about 700,000,000 bushels under 
a year ago. Bushels of different grains 
vary in weight, but this gives a broad 
picture of the size of the shortage. 

The decline is due almost entirely to a 
drop in corn production that more than 
offsets an increase in production of wheat. 
It is the total supply of grain, not the sup- 
ply of one type of grain, that affects the 
food supply. 

Grain demand is far in excess of the 
past year, at a time when the supply is 
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lower. In Europe, outside of Russia, wheat 
production that averaged 1,670,000,000 
bushels before the war will not exceed 
1,250,000,000 this year. Output of other 
grains is down. Most of this decline is in 
Western Europe, France in particular. 

So there is far less grain to go around 
in the year ahead than in the year past. 
No other part of the world can supply 
grain to overcome the lowered supply of 
U.S. and Europe. Moreover, world pop- 
ulation now is much larger and the world 
food supply less. 

The result is this: 

Diets, already pinched all over the world 
outside of this Hemisphere, face a further 
squeeze. Rations will have to be reduced 
abroad because there simply is not enough 
food in sight to maintain those rations. 
This means a squeeze for some rations 
that already are not far above starvation 
level. English people now are eating 4 per 


cent less per individual than before the war, 
French 7 per cent, Dutch 11 per cent, 
Austrians 30 and Germans 37 per cent. 

A scramble is under way for the grain 
that can be had. People who are hungry 
are ready to spend every dollar they can 
lay hands on to buy grain at any price. 
Argentina has been able to sell some wheat 
to areas that supplement their quota from 
U.S., at a price of $5.25.a bushel. In this 
country, buyers have been bidding up 
prices to assure their own supplies. 

Buying by Government enters to add 
to the pressure. Congress is to be asked 
to provide between $1,000,000,000 and 
$2,000,000,000 to be spent for emergency 
aid for Western Europe. That money is in 
addition to $1,500,000,000 already avail- 
able. In large part, it will be used to buy 
grain for export. 

Buying by people in the U.S., who are 
trying to maintain their diets or raise 
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DHE BRIGHT SPOT . . . BUMPER WHEAT CROP 
... would Americans accept gray bread? 
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Nation’s Grain Supplies 


Rye... . 57,695,000 Bu. 
Barley . 329,373,000 Bu. 
Wheat . 991,195,000 Bu. 
Oats . 1,066,275,000 Bu. 
Corn . 2,895,140,000 Bu. 


Source: BAE 


them, will be, in effect, bidding for grain in 
competition with their Government, which 
is trying to keep diets of people in Europe 
from falling too low. 

There is no control by Government over 
the amount the American people can eat 
or over the prices they may pay for the 
things they want to eat. If they have the 
money and the willingness to spend it, 
there is no fixed limit on the prices they 
can pay for grain as such, or for meat, 
milk, eggs and other foods. 

Price, thus, becomes the rationer. As 
prices go up, the number of bushels of 
grain that $1,000,000,000 will buy goes 
down. Government can buy less with the 
dollars Congress appropriates. Nations 
abroad can buy less with their dollars. 
Housewives find that at some point their 
weekly allowance for food is stretched to 
its limit. Then demand is limited, and sup- 
ply in relation to demand is increased. 

What could happen to lessen the 
squeeze on food supplies in Western Eu- 
rope is this: 

Voluntary reduction in the amount of 
food consumed by people in the U.S. is 
one possibility. Experience suggests, how- 
ever, that this is a doubtful prospect. U.S. 
people are eating about 4 per cent better, 
on the average, than they ate before the 
war. Canadians are eating 5 per cent bet- 
ter, Argentines 10 per cent better. None 
want to return to their prewar standard. 

Rationing might be restored to force 
people to eat less, leaving more food to be 
diverted to the outside world. Rationing, 
however, would take about six months to 
organize. Congress very probably could 
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Rye... . 26,500,000 Bu. 
Barley . 302,050,000 Bu. 
Wheat 1,261,000,000 Bu. 
Oats . 1,556,567,000 Bu. 
Corn . 3,461,000,000 Bu. 


Rye. . . . 23,000,000 Bu. 
Barley . 323,193,000 Bu. 
Wheat 1,502,000,000 Bu. 
Oats . 1,291,000,000 Bu. 
Corn . 2,753,000,000 Bu. 
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not be sold on it during an election year. 

Price control could be restored. Without 
rationing, however, food would tend to go 
into a black market. Farmers of the nation 
would not accept price control unless 
workers accepted wage control, if then. Re- 
stored control of prices is highly unlixely. 

Liquidation of livestock and of poultry 
might be encouraged by Government sub- 
sidy of some kind. Feeding of grain to live- 
stock yields less of a return in food value 
than if the grain is eaten directly by human 
beings. People might be forced to eat more 
grain products, less meat, milk, eggs and 
butter, but they probably won’t be. 

Centrol of grain use might be resumed. 
Gray bread might be ordered by compelling 
millers to extract a larger percentage of 
flour from wheat. Distillers might be 
denied more grain for distilling. They prob- 
ably will not be, although there will be offi- 
cial favor for these moves. 

Speculation in grains may be stopped. 
Pressure is developing for an end to buy- 
ing of grain on margin. Congress might 
vote to require that purchases be paid for 
100 per cent in cash. Even so, while specu- 
lation would be reduced wheat would be 
withheld from the market. Some Govern- 
ment experts insist that there may be 
from 30 to 50 cents of speculative air in 
wheat and corn prices. In the end, the 
amount of demand reacting upon available 
supply will determine the price. 

What it all adds up fo is this: 

Food prices will hold high and could 
go higher for the reason that there simply 
is not enough food to go around in the 
world at present levels of diet. 


Europe, particularly Great Britain and 
France, will be forced to reduce diets 
even if U.S. votes billions for relief. The 
reason is that U.S. citizens are not likely 
to eat less, so that there will not be as 
much left over for Europe as during the 
last year. German.and Italian diets are 
about as low as they can go without actual 
starvation. 

Dollars poured out by U.S. Govern- 
ment to buy foodstuffs for export will tend 
to push prices higher. Price will ration the 
U.S. food supply, not a ration-card sys- 
tem. 

How long this period of high food prices 
will last is anybody’s guess. It depends 
upon how long inflation goes on in the 
world. That, in turn, depends upon how 
soon governments act to bring the supply 
of money into some stable relationship to 
the volume of available goods. U.S. off- 
cials are on record as expecting that high 
prices of foods will run through much if 
not all of 1948, at least. 

If drought should hit U.S. crops i@ 
1948, the world food situation could be 
critical. If this country has bumper yields, 
however, and if European farmers expand 
their efforts, the pinch could ease after 
harvest time next year. Also, if the boom 
in U.S. should crack, leading to unem- 
ployment, food demands here would less- 
en, releasing more foodstuffs for shipment 
abroad. 

Housewives, sizing up their budget 
problems, must plan on the basis of high 
grocery bills for the year ahead. If a food- 
price break comes before harvest time m 
1948, it would be considered a windfall. 
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Insistence on program for 
utmost production if nations 
are to get recovery funds 


To cut through the confusion, so that 
you can get an idea of what really is wrong 
in Western Europe and what is to be done 
about it: 

Dollar shortage. European countries 
do not have as many dollars as they want 
or need. Europe would like more dol- 
lars, just as many a United States citi- 
zen, who is hungry and hard up, would 
like to have more dollars to buy what 
he needs. At first, Europe was going to 
ask for $29,000,000,000 over and above 
what it can earn through exports in the 
next four years. It now asks for $21,000,- 
000,000, and may trim that some more 
under United States pressure. 

Food shortage. A shortage of food is 
the acute problem. There simply is not 
enough food to go around in the world 
during the months ahead. Dollars will not 
create food. If handed over to Europeans 
and spent freely in U.S. markets, they 
will just serve to bid up its price. Either 
the United States has to go back to ration- 
ing, with a bread ration included, or 
millions of people are going to go hungry 
abroad. U.S. is not willing to return to 
rationing. (See page 11.) 
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Fuel shortage. People in Europe will 
be cold again this winter. Not enough coal 
is being produced to run industry and to 
heat homes, too. Dollars from U.S. can 
add to Europe’s coal supply by subtract- 
ing from the U.S. supply. 

Crisis. The basic crisis in Europe this 
winter will be a food and fuel crisis. There 
will be a dollar crisis, too. European coun- 
tries lack the dollars to buy all the food 
and fuel that is available to them, even 
though that available supply is not as 
much as they need or want. Europe, how- 
ever, is asking for dollars in great num- 
bers over and above the number needed 
to deal with the immediate situation. 

Now, as to what is to be done: 

Emergency help. Congress is to be 
asked to put up $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000 as an emergency relief fund for 
Europe. That money, if granted, will be 
used during the winter to pay for the 
food and fuel that can be had. 

Marshall plan. Right now there is no 
“Marshall plan.” There is only a state- 
ment by Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall that, if European countries will 
unite in a program of economic recovery, 
the U.S. will do what it can to help. Such 
a long-range program is being worked out 
by 16 European countries. At the same 
time, committees appointed by President 
Truman are studying the probable effect 


Basa‘ aK Witt: 


212.000) ¢ 


PATTERN FOR AID TO EUROPE 


Cash That Is Sought to Fight Hunger Till Long-Range Plan Is Ready 


of such a program on the U.S. The whole 
matter is to be presented to Congress 
when it convenes. 

Dollar leans. Regardless of what Con- 
gress does, some dollar loans can be ad- 
vanced from existing funds. The World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, 
and the U.S. Export-Import Bank can 
put up more than $3,000,000,000 in long 
and short-term loans. These agencies were 
set up to promote development of indus- 
tries and to stabilize currencies. Normally 
they operate on a conservative business 
basis. But their by-laws are such that 
they can step in to help meet Europe’s 
crisis, if their directors consent to modify 
policies that are now being followed. 
(See page 41.) 

That brief summary explains the cur- 
rent talk of crisis and of quick ac- 
tion ahead. Underlying the demands for 
action is a situation growing out of the 
war. 

Europe’s basic trouble. What is really 
wrong with Europe is that it is broke and 
is living beyond its means. It is not able 
to produce as much as it consumes. 
Europe’s extra goods have been obtained 
through loans and gifts from the U.S. 
and other countries. Some of these goods 
have consisted of food and fuel without 
which Europe’s people could not keep 
going. But some have consisted of non- 
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IN WESTERN EUROPE . . . A COMEBACK FOR THE PREWAR ART OF BLUEPRINT READING 
wha: Uncle Sam demands as a banker is a producing unit, not a mere cataloguing of needs 


we 


essentials. Not enough of the goods brought 
in have’ been in the form of equipment 
that would enable Europe to produce for 
itself. The outside help has been used piece- 
meal. The European nations have had no 
co-ordinated plan of recovery. 

Europe, in other words, has been trying 
to live in the style to which it was accus- 
tomed before the war. High incomes have 
inflated demands for luxury goods and 
services of all kinds. At the same time, 
Europe has gone in for shorter hours, 
guaranteed living standards, and new forms 
of social security. But production of essen- 
tial goods has been allowed to lag. 

Now the U.S. dollars that have been 
financing Europe are running out. Euro- 
pean leaders are telling this Government 
that, if the dollar flow is stopped, politi- 
cal and economic chaos will result. Com- 
munism, they say, may sweep in if their 
present system breaks down. 

What Europe wants. Europe’s needs 
over the next four years are being listed by 
experts from 16 nations, sitting in Paris. 
Their original estimate of $29,000,000,000 
was held by U.S. officials to be far more 
than anything Congress would approve. 
In response to U.S. advice, they cut the 
total to $21,000,000,000. The major part 
of this is asked for food. 

What Europe may get. But persons 
in close touch with Congress are convinced 
that even $21,000,000,000 will be consid- 
ered far too high. Prevailing opinion is 
that $12,000,000,000—or $3,.000,000.000 a 
vear—will be as much as Congress can be 
induced to authorize. Even this amount 
probably will not be voted all at once. In- 
stead, at the coming session, Congress is 
expected to appropriate only enough for 
the first year of the plan. At the end of 
that time, it can resurvey the situation 
and make decisions. 
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This whole question, coming on the eve 
of a presidential-election campaign, puts 
the bipartisan foreign policy to a new 
test. At the center of this test will be 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Already reflecting Republican 
wariness over the issue, Senator Vanden- 
berg says: “There will be no legislating 
of blank checks.” 

What U. S. insists upon. Any aid that 
is granted to Europe will be strictly on 
U.S. terms. U.S. will require that the na- 
tions do more than merely compile a cata- 
logue of needs. They are being asked to 
dovetail their economies. If U.S. ideas are 
followed, transportation systems will be 
closely geared together. Power resources 
will, in effect, be pooled. At least a start 
will be made toward lower trade barriers. 
Currencies will be controlled and deflated, 
even though wage cuts and lower living 
standards are necessary. The U.S. wants 
to be assured that production -vill be put 
ahead of all else. Then whatever dollars 
Europe needs for spending in the U.S. 
can be earned by Europe through exports. 

Loans, not gifts. This Government 
also will insist that aid to Europe’s indus- 
tries be placed on a loan rather than a 
gift basis. There is not a chance that 
Lend-Lease will be revived, as Britain’s 
Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin suggests, if 
that means giving Europe factories and 
industrial materials. Also, there is not a 
chance that the United States will adopt 
Mr. Bevin’s other suggestion, that the 
gold at Fort Knox be redistributed to the 
other nations so they can use it to buy 
goods here. The United States gave goods 
for the gold once. That process will not 
be repeated. 

Goods, not dollars. Method to be fol- 
lowed under the Marshall plan will be 


along lines proposed recently by Senator 
Taft (Rep.), of Ohio. Insofar as goods are 
to come from the U.S., they will be pro. 
cured by the U.S. Government and sent 
direct to the European country to which 
they have been allocated. This system will 
prevent European countries from coming 
into U.S. markets with U.S. dollars and 
bidding against one another for articles 
already scarce. Also, it will assure that 
any commodities in surplus will be ac- 
quired in the United States rather than in 
some other country competing with the 
United States. Dollars rather than goods, 
however, will be supplied in some cases, 
where the goods needed by a European 
country can be obtained to best advan- 
tage elsewhere. 

Supervision and control. By supply- 
ing goods directly, the United States can 
allocate them to specific projects. In this 
way, operation of the entire plan can 
be closely supervised. At the U.S. end, 
control probably will, be in the hands 
of a new bipartisan board. As now pro 
posed by conservatives in and out of 
Congress, it will consist of men of wide 
experience in government and_ business. 
This board may operate through a Gov- 
ernment corporation, for convenience. But 
it is likely to be made responsible to 
Congress rather than the executive branch. 
Because of the size of its operations and 
the nature of its decisions, it can be 
come the most powerful financial group 
in the world. ; 

U.S. as receiver. As the picture § 
viewed in Congress, the U.S. is being 
asked to revive a bankrupt Europe. And, 


‘like any banker called upon to act as Te 


ceiver of a bankrupt business, the U.S 
will insist on a strong voice in its manage 
ment, until it again becomes a going 
concern. 
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TANGLES FOR SPECIAL SESSION 


Variety of Foreign-Aid and Home Problems That Congress Faces 


Expected debate on tax 
relief, price controls, 
military-training plan 


Congress is expecting to be called back 
to Washington around November 15 or 
December 1 to talk about voting more 
money for Europe. The build-up for a 
special session is under way. 

But whether the next session begins 
then or waits for the regular starting time 
in January, Congress’s attention will not be 
confined to European matters. The lid is 
sure to be blown off all kinds of issues. 
Taxes, price controls, rent control, mini- 
mum wages, health insurance, universal 
military training and many other problems 
will get tangled up with “emergency” help 
for Europe and with the “Marshall plan” 
for long-range help. 

When the new session begins, U.S. in- 
flation may be riding another spiral. Italy 
will be close to the rocks for want of dol- 
lars. Britain will be in a tight squeeze. 
France may be foundering. 

There is nothing in the record, however, 
to suggest that Congress will move at 
breakneck speed to deal with these emer- 
gencies. Congress has a way of taking its 
time, especially when a lot of money is in- 
volved. The accompanying table shows 
how long Congress has taken to pass judg- 
ment on some previous emergency issues. 

Furthermore, some key Congressmen 
doubt that any crisis is yet at hand in 
Europe. A spokesman close to the con- 
gressional committees now touring Europe 
says leaders of these groups see no need 
for emergency action by Congress. 

Help for Europe, thus, is not to be 
voted overnight, especially since the Euro- 
pean question is to get snarled up with 
many domestic problems. 

Issues that promise trouble for Con- 
gress include these: 

Emergency aid. Congress will be asked 
for $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 to 
tide Europe over the winter. This may be 
passed, but not without argument. 
Marshall plan. To date, the Marshall 
plan has not taken definite form. The idea 
is to offer a four-year aid program to 
countries of Western Europe, provided 
they get together to help themselves. All 
told, cost to the U.S. is placed at $12,000,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000,000, but Congress 
may not vote on more than one year of it 
at a time. You get this story on page 13. 

How to control the spending of this 
money is a touchy question. Neither Con- 
gress nor the Administration wants to 
surrender control to the other. Congress 
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probably will insist on setting up a new 
board, responsible to Congress itself, to 
oversee use of the money. This situation 
promises a severe test for the bipartisan 
foreign policy, which to date has been kept 
alive largely through the efforts of Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan. The Administration is counting on 
Mr. Vandenberg to head off an explosion 
in the new session. 

Occupation costs. Congress is likely to 
get a request for $300,000,000 to $500,- 
000,000 for more relief to Germany. Brit- 
ain is set to pull out, leaving the U.S. to 
hold the relief bag. 

Taxes. Congress may insist on relief for 
the U.S. taxpayer before voting new relief 
for Europe. Tax cuts are almost certain to 
get wrapped up in proposals to increase 
spending for others. However, any cuts 
affecting federal revenue for this fiscal 
year, which ends next June 30, would run 
into opposition—and probably a veto— 
from President Truman. 

Other issues, things that have been 
backing up for the next session of Con- 
gress, are almost sure to get in the way of 
a quick vote on the help-Europe program. 

Prices. Runaway price rises, living costs 
that keep skyrocketing, are developing 
into the No. 1 domestic issue. Congress is 
to hear demands for new price controls 
and rationing, but odds are strongly 
against such measures. 

Rent control. So far as present law goes, 





federal regulation of rents expires Febru- 
ary 29. If the time is to be extended, Con- 
gress must act promptly. This is sure to 
become a hot issue. 

Minimum wages. Some Republican 
leaders are known to favor putting a 
new minimum-wage law on the books in 
1948. In any case, now that the campaign 
season is nearing, this is an issue that 
promises to keep bobbing up. 

Health. There will be demands in the 
new session for some form of health in- 
surance. Socialized medicine is one of the 
proposals. This is likely to give way to a 
compromise, perhaps a system of grants 
to States for medical care for persons who 
can’t afford to pay for it. 

Universal military training. This pro- 
posal is being plugged all the harder in 
Congress because of the developing show- 
down with Russia. This is to become a 
bitter issue when Congress meets. 

The outlook. This is just a sample of 
what is ahead for Congress. A special 
session is not necessarily confined to the 
subject for which it was called. In Novem- 
ber, 1937, when Congress met in special 
session to pass a new farm program, the 
Senate got tied up in a filibuster on the 
antilynching bill. The farm bill went over 
into the regular session, and was not 
passed until Feb. 14, 1938. Special sessions, 
thus, have carried no magic in the past. 
Magic is not to be expected of a special 
session in 1947, 


HOW RAPIDLY CONGRESS ACTS IN AN EMERGENCY 


(Some Recent Examples) 


DATE CONGRESS 
EMERGENCY RECEIVED DATE BILL TIME REQUIRED 
MEASURE PRESIDENT’S PASSED FOR ACTION 
REQUEST 

Bill to stabilize Nov. 15,1937. Feb. 14,1938 3 months 
output and prices (special session 

of farm crops begun) 

Selective Service June 18,1940 Sept.15,1940 3 months 
Lend-Lease Jan. 6, 1941 Mar. 11, 1941 2 months 


U.S. membership in 
World Bank and 


Monetary Fund Jan. 9, 1945 


British loan Jan. 30, 1946 


Aid to Greece 
and Turkey 


Mar. 12, 1947 


6% months 


5% months 


July 31, 1945 
July 13, 1946 


July 26, 1947 4% months 
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Vote Test on Labor Act: 
Victory for Republican 


Failure of Democrat to Upset Pennsylvania District 
Despite a Vigorous Drive by Union Organizations 


Majority for the winner in 
industrial Lehigh County 
larger than in ‘46 election 


Politicians are studying the voting in 
two Pennsylvania counties for a sign of 
what the nation may do im next year’s 
presidential election. Republicans and 
Democrats are interpreting the results to 
fit their own points of view. A Republi- 
can won, and a Democrat, backed by 
labor, lost. The election, to fill a congres- 
sional vacancy caused by death, had been 
described as the first test of the Taft- 
Hartley Act at the polls. 

Conclusions being drawn from this 
vote test are: 

Presidency. Its bearing upon the presi- 
dential election is little, if any. The two 
counties voted down a Democratic candi- 
date for Congress in a district that had 
been Republican through the last five 
elections. The margin of the Republican 
victory was larger than in last year’s regu- 
lar election. Thus, in this area of Pennsyl- 
vania, at least, the Democratic Party 
appears weaker than it was a year ago. 

For labor leaders, the result was a 
shock. They had described the race as a 
real test of labor’s feeling about the Taft- 
Hartley Act. They sent money and speak- 
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LOSER STORCH 
. .- labor leaders were shocked 
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ers into the district. Yet they failed to 
carry Allentown, which is the industrial 
center of the area. The rank and file of 
labor failed to get worked up over the 
Taft-Hartley Act as much as the leaders 
had hoped. 

The labor-union membership in the 
Allentown area had been estimated, vari- 
ously, up to as high as 26,000. But Franklin 
Lichtenwalter, the Republican candidate, 
got 51.1 per cent of the total vote of 25,- 
000 in Allentown, and 55 per cent of the 
total vote in Lehigh County, which in- 
cludes Allentown. 

Phil Storch, the Democratic candidate, 
carried seven of the eight wards in Allen- 
town, but failed to carry the city. The hope 
of labor, and the Democrats, had been 
that he would be able to roll up a large 
enough vote in Lehigh County and indus- 
trial Allentown to top the Republican 
vote in adjoining Bucks County, where Mr. 
Lichtenwalter got 70.4 per cent of the vote. 

The net result of the election was to 
give the Republican candidate 61.5 per 
cent of the vote in the district, a 2.6 per 
cent larger majority than the Republican 
candidate got there in 1946, a year of 
notable Republican victories. Of the 120,- 
000 registered voters in the district, 78,000 
voted. Mr. Lichtenwalter got 47,000; Mr. 
Storch, 30,000. In the regular election of 
1946, 83,000 voted. The Republican candi- 
date then got 49,000 votes; the Democratic 
candidate, 34,000. 

In Lehigh County, as a whole, Mr. 
Lichtenwalter got 55.3 per cent of the 
vote. This compared with 54.4 per cent 
that the Republican candidate got there 
in 1946. In Allentown, the 51.1 per cent 
majority of Mr. Lichtenwalter was 1.7 per 
cent smaller than the majority the Repub- 
lican candidate got in 1946. 

Thus, the over-all picture showed a 1.7 
per cent gain for the Democrats in indus- 
trial Allentown—but still not enough to 
carry the city—and losses in Lehigh 
County, Bucks County and the district as 
a whole. The 61.5 per cent margin by 
which Mr. Lichtenwalter carried the dis- 
trict puts it into the “safe” category for 
next year. 

Labor's battle. As a matter of fact, few 
experienced politicians expected any kind 
of upset in this Pennsylvania district this 
year. The late Charles L. Gerlach had 
carried the district for the Republicans in 
1946 by winning 58.9 per cent of the vote. 














—International 
WINNER LiCHTENWALTER 
. -» politicians weren‘t surprised 


Campaign-wise politicians are not inclined 
to risk money to finance a candidate ina 
district in which more than 5 per cent of 
the vote must be overturned to win. But 
this was the first special election to be 
held since the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley law, and labor leaders wanted to 
make an issue of it. 

Labor backed Mr. Storch, a former ma- 
rine who heads the CIO Newspaper Guild | 
in the area. He promised to seek repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. A labor division was 
created to draw the CIO, AFL and Rail- 
road Brotherhoods into a united front. 
High officials of various unions were en- 
listed as speakers. So was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., son of the late President. 

In Washington, officials of the Republi- 
can National Committee were surprised at 
the fight. They had regarded the district 
as safe. Only three times since the district 
took its present form in 1933 had it elect- 
ed a Democrat—once in a special election, 
twice in the regular elections of 1934 and 
1936. But it dropped back into Republican 
ranks in 1938 and remained ever since. 

Mr. Lichtenwalter, 37, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, was regarded by Re- 
publicans as a good candidate. And Bucks 
County is the home terrain of Joseph 
Grundy, a spokesman for Pennsylvania 
manufacturers and long-time power Mm 
Pennsylvania politics. When the Republi 
can National Committee asked Pennsyk 
vania Republicans if help was needed, the 
word came back that the district was safe. 

Toward the end of the campaign, the 
Communist issue was highlighted by dis 
tribution in the district of a special edition 
of a Communist newspaper. This may) 
have had something to do with the final 
outcome. But few regard that outcome 4) 
any omen for 1948. 
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_4 you make in your plant. The key below will point out a 
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What S CO ki Socony-Vacuum Process Product designed to speed your 
manufacturing operations, improve quality, help you cut costs. 
Scores of these special products from petroleum are 
already in use, serving more than 30 basic industries. Process 
(0) § ou Products specialists, working with manufacturers, are con- 
stantly developing new products and new uses for present 

products to meet specific needs. 


a ® e : : ’ ; : ' 
It’s a new service to industry. Get the facts now from your 
* Socony-Vacuum Representative. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corp. 
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Another contribution from a progressive industry 
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@ For 37 years Federal has been building trucks 
that have enjoyed an outstanding reputation for 
ruggedness, dependability, low upkeep cost, long 
life and bed-rock operating economy: 


Men in a position to judge—fleet owners, mainte- 
nance superintendents, service mechanics, dispatchers 
and drivers—have learned by keeping comparative 





FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 

















FEDERALS HAVE WON « « :; 
By Costing Le45 to Kun! 


cost records, checking lay-up time, servicing and 
running costs that Federal Trucks have those qualities 
of endurance, economy and rugged all-truck per- 
formance that insure owner satisfaction. 


That’s why so many truck users now say: ‘‘Toss the 


Tough Jobs to Federal.” 


© DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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IS AN 80-CENT DOLLAR NEAR? 


Prospect for a Reversal Soon of U.S. Purchasing-Power Decline 


Historical trends as basis 
for view that money value 
will regain normal by 1960 


A U.S. dollar today is less than a 50- 
cent dollar in terms of goods it will buy at 
wholesale. The dollar is worth less than at 
any time in 27 years. Soon it may be worth 
less than at any time in 200 years or more. 

A dollar is worth what it will buy. It is 
a valuable dollar when prices are low. It 
is a cheap dollar—one of declining value 
when prices are rising. Right now it is 
cheap and growing cheaper, as any house- 
wife will testify after buying groceries. 

The Pictogram on page 20 shows what 
has happened to the dollar over the years 
since 1860, a period that covers three major 
wars and three postwar periods. A stand- 
ard, or 100-cent dollar, for purposes of 
comparison, is taken as the 1939 dollar. 

History shows that the dollar’s worth 
has fluctuated over a wide range. Going 
far back into the records, the dollar’s value 
fell from $1.36 in 1775 to 42 cents in 1779. 
In the next ten years its value shot up to 
$1.14 as prices fell, only to go down to 47 
cents in 1814. By 1830 it was back to $1.18. 
This is in terms of the 1939 dollar and what 
it would buy in the way of commodities at 
wholesale. A dollar related to wholesale 
prices is the only one that can be measured 
over the life span of the country. 

The year-by-year fluctuations in the 
dollar’s value since 1860 are shown in the 
Pictogram. 

In the Civil War period, the value of 
the dollar fell from $1.32 in 1860 to a low 
of 43 cents during four wartime years of 
rising prices. 

In the long peace that followed, the 
dollar bounced quickly, then rose gradu- 
ally in value. Fourteen years after the war 
the dollar was back to its prewar value of 
$1.32. In other words, prices of goods at 
wholesale had returned to their prewar 
level. Thirty-two years after the war, in 
1897, the same dollar bought $1.65 worth 
of goods. By July, 1914, the month before 
World War I began, the dollar had slipped 
down to $1.15 in purchasing power. 

_ In the World War | period, skyrocket- 
ing prices again sent the dollar do~'n sharp- 
ly. By the time war ended, the $1 15 dollar 
of 1914 had become a 57-cent dollar. By 
May, 1920, it was a 46-cent dollar—using 
1939 wholesale prices as the measuring rod 
for a 100-cent dollar. 

: hen, as recession hit, the dollar shot up 
in value. What had been a 46-cent dollar 
became an 83-cent dollar by late 1921. In 
the eight years of prosperity after 1921 
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the dollar’s value remained relatively 
stable. At no time did it fall below 74 cents. 
After 1929 the dollar value rose rapidly as 
prices fell. By February, 1933, the dollar 
was worth $1.29. Prices of goods at whole- 
sale, in other words, were back to about 
where they were in 1775 and in 1860. 

In the World War Il period, the value 
of the dollar again dropped sharply. At 
the war’s start, in August, 1939, the dol- 
lar was worth $1.03. It av- 


tend to become available as high prices 
draw out production. As dollars become 
cheaper, people with a fixed number of 
dollars find it harder and harder to buy. 

Building activity, which tends to spurt 
after wars, tends to run into trouble as 
prices rise. Again, the cheapened dollar 
limits demand. 

Export trade after the last two wars 
has risen sharply to fill pent-up demands 





eraged $1.00 for the year and 
is used as the standard for 
this comparison. At present 
it is a 50-cent dollar and de- 
clining. 

The question is whether 
the dollar is to. go on declin- 
ing in value indefinitely. There 
is some feeling that maybe 
the dollar will go the way of 
European currencies that, on 
occasion, have lost most or 
all of their value. If dollars 
are to become worthless, or 
nearly worthless, people may 
decide that it is better to 
spend them in a hurry rather 
than to hold them or to ac- 
cumulate them in a_ period 
when dollars are flowing freely. 

The answer to this ques- 
tion, if history has any mean- 
ing, is that the dollar some 
time will rebound in value. 
The tradition of this country, 
from the Revolution onward, 
has been to honor the cur- 
rency obligation and to avoid 
repudiation. Or, putting it 
the other way around, prices 
always have been permitted 
after wars to decline when 
the pressures brought about 
decline. There is nothing to in- 
dicate that the historic atti- 
tude of accepting deflation 
when it comes will be reversed 
now. This means that dollars 
accumulated when they are 
cheap and abundant’ very 





How the Dollar’s Value Shrank 
In Four Periods of War 











probably will become worth 
more at some time in the fu- 
ture. The dollar saved today, 
on this basis, is likely to be 
worth more in years to come. 

The reasons, why the dol- 
lar, after falling sharply in 
value, tends to rebound over 
the years are several. 

Goods that are scarce, 
while the backlog of demand 
built up in war is being filled, 


Source: BLS 
This chart is on a different basis from the Pictogram 
on the next page. It shows how much the value of 
the dollar dropped from its prewar base during 
each of four wars. It is assumed that the dollar was 
worth 100 cents at the start of each war. The Revo- 
lutionary War dollar fell to 31 cents before turning 
up. The Civil War dollar dropped to 37 cents, and 
the 1914 dollar fell almost as low after World War 
I, to 40 cents. Now, after World War Il, the dollar 
has shrunk to 49 cents. After all past wars, however, 

- the value of the dollar has recovered. 
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abroad. In time, however, farms and fac- 
tories in other countries have come back 
into full production, lessening demand for 
U.S. goods. Loans tend to be used up. 

Another factor that helps to bring 
prices down and send the dollar’s value up 
is a Government budget surplus. When 
the Government starts to build up sur- 
pluses, it takes dollars away from people. 
That reduces the money supply and tends 
to make dollars more valuable. 

The dollar that historically loses value 
during and after wars, has regained value 
when wartime shortages were partly filled. 
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1860 1865 18 


Source: BLS 


The dollar, thus, may be expected 
some day to return to a higher value. 
Whether it ever will get back to the 1939, 
or the 100-cent dollar, remains to be seen. 
History suggests that it may. At least it 
always has. after past periods of inflation, 
ever since the beginning of U.S. history. 

Right now, the dollar still is dropping 
in value. It needs to fall only 4 cents fur- 
ther to equal the 46-cent dollar of May, 
1920. 

If, then, the dollar performed as it did 
in the 1920-21 period, here is what would 
happen: 


1875 1880 1885 Ii 





The 46-cent dollar of the post war infla- 
tion, within six months would become 4 
58-cent dollar. Within one year it would be 
a 77-cent dollar. An 80-cent dollar—one 
worth four fifths as much as the prewat 
value of the dollar—then would be in sight. 

The 100-cent dollar of 1939 also might 
be realized at some time in the future, 
judging by the record of history. In past 
inflation periods, when the dollar fell sharp- 
ly in value, a return to the preinflation 
value has taken from 10 to 15 years. This 
suggests that possibly by 1960 there could 
be another 100-cent dollar. 
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For some goods, however, the dollar 
may recover more quickly. In other words, 
the prices of some goods can break a lot 
faster than others if, or when, the break 
comes. After World War I, for example, 
the dollar that bought 36 cents’ worth 
of textile products at wholesale in March, 
1920, bought 76 cents’ worth a year later. 
In 12 months the building-materials dollar 
tose from 54 cents to 98 cents. 

The levels to which the dollar has 
dropped today, for various goods, may 
give some indication of what it may rise 
to when the break occurs. 
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Food dollar now is worth 40 cents. That 
is, a dollar now buys only as much food 
at wholesale as 40 cents bought back in 
1939. That is well under the 47-cent low 
that the food dollar hit in June, 1920. 

Farm-products dollar, at 36 cents, also 
is worth less than in 1920, when it dropped 
to 38 cents in May. 

Building-materials dollar, too, is lower 
than in 1920. Its value is 50 cents, against 
54 cents in April, 1920. 

Fuel-and-lighting-materials dollar is 
worth 64 cents, against only 35 cents in 
April, 1920. In fact, a dollar at present 


1935 


1947 


(AUG.) 


1940 


buys $1.23 cents worth of electricity. 

Metals dollar, at 63 cents, compares 
with a 60-cent level in August, 1920. 

Housefurnishings dollar is worth 66 
cents now, against 57 cents in 1920. 

That gives the levels from which the 
dollar is to climb if, or when, the postwar 
price break occurs. The recovery rates can 
vary sharply for different goods. And, even 
after the break begins, the dollar still may 
fall for some scarce goods. But, judging 
from history, the average dollar is to turn 
up sharply and in time will reach a value 
far higher than now. 
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New Optimism in Business 
Belief in Continuing Profits Despite Worry Over Present High Prices 


Tendency to minimize 
problems abroad while 
jobs, wages stay up here 


Chicago 

A strange mixture of worry and opti- 
mism is being shown by people all over the 
country. Businessmen, bankers, farmers 
and workers all reflect this dominant atti- 
tude. 

Business is booming. Prices are high and 
rising. Profits are quite wonderful. Jobs 
are superabundant in most places. Wages 
are high. Everything is zooming along. So 
people are optimistic. But there is worry, 
too. Nearly everybody is asking how it all 
can last. Farmers fear that prices such as 
they are getting can lead only to future 
trouble. Even cowhands in Wyoming know 
about a dollar shortage in Great Britain 
and figure that there must be something 
wrong. 

People everywhere, however, are pre- 
occupied with their own personal problems 
and their own efforts to figure out what 
is coming. There is no noticeable feeling 
that the public is prepared to rush for- 
ward with demands that Europe be saved 
with U.S. dollars or goods. Members of 
the Board of Editors of The United States 
News, traveling from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, find a rather uniform 


state of mind and a common denominator 
of interests and worries. 

Prices and living costs are a major in- 
terest. What the future holds has every- 
body guessing. Taxes are an issue. Strikes 
and labor troubles no longer generate the 
heat they did not long ago. 

Prices and their future are the country’s 
No. 1 concern. ° 

A manufacturer in New England says: 
“T don’t see how prices can drop much, at 
least not in my line. Wages are up and are 
going to stay up. Wages are the big item 
in cost. Where are you going to cut costs, 
so prices can come down without wiping 
out profits?” That idea is echoed by textile 
men in the South, by lumber producers in 
the Northwest, by builders, by business- 
men almost everywhere. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that with wages where they 
are prices will hold very high. 

Disagreement comes in a number of 
places, however. 

An executive of a large mail-order 
house, for example, predicted: “A lot of 
these prices will be turning down within 
the next year or so, as the supply of goods 
outruns the demand for them.” 

A farm leader in Iowa reflects the view 
of most farmers that farm prices cannot 
remain at present high levels. “There is 
pretty general fear of a big bust in prices 
later on,” he says. “I believe most farmers 


gladly would give up part of their price 
advantage in exchange for some assur- 
ance of stable prices, if they could get 
that assurance.” 

A building contractor, on the other 
hand, sees little hope for a drop in the 
cost of building new homes for some time 
to come. He bases this belief on the fact 
that high wages and high cost of materials 
will not come down soon. 

The prospect of $3 or $4 wheat, like- 
wise, is not alluring to all farmers in the 
plains States. The subject came up in a 
small group of Nebraska farmers recently, 
One farmer, preparing to hold most of his 
crop for a better price, said that the short 
corn crop and demand for wheat abroad 
made it practically certain that wheat 
would go to at least $3 a bushel. 

“But we don’t want $3 wheat,” another 
farmer said. “That would just be more in- 
flation, and would do nobody any good.” 
Another commented that he would have 
been willing to see wheat held perma 
nently at less than $2 a bushel. “That,” he 
said, “would have been a good thing for 
consumers, and better for us in the long 
run.” 

World troubles get attention primarily 
as they affect U.S. exports. 

A Chicago executive made this com- 
ment: “Our prices have been rising largely 
because exports are skimming off our sur- 
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Throughout the land—business booming, prices high, profits wonderful and nearly everybody asking how it all can last 
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pluses. These exports may dwindle fairly 
goon. If they do, our economy will be 
strained.” 

A San Francisco banker has this to say 
on the subject: “Business will continue to 
be good only if this country continues to 
help other nations with loans or gifts, so 
they can continue to buy our goods.” This 
view was echoed by an official of the 
Department of Agriculture in Nebraska 
who said wheat would be down to the 
support price of around $1.87 a bushel if 
the Government were not buying wheat 
for export to hungry nations. 

Diplomatic phases of foreign policy, 
however, are more controversial. Senti- 
ment varies from that of a Nebraska 
farmer, who would rather buy friendship 
than fight, by giving other nations the 
money to buy our goods, to that of a Cali- 
forn'a corporation lawyer, who objects 
that “you can’t buy human liberty or 
loyalty.” 

This lawyer holds the view that U.S. 
money will not stop the spread of Com- 
munism in Europe. His idea is this: “Eu- 
rope is through. We should concentrate 
on the Pacific countries and lend them 
money to develop industries in partnership 
with American capital.” 

An Oregon iumber producer, with an 
optimistic view of the future, believes that 
the United States and Russia will patch 
up present differences in a year or so and 
be ready to trade. His idea is that there 
will be no war within 20 to 25 years. 

Tax reduction is a subject that is good 
for an argument anywhere. Among some 
farmers there is resentment over President 
Truman’s veto of a tax cut. Those farmers 


had hoped to take advantage of such a cut 
by holding their wheat and livestock for 
sale later. Businessmen, likewise, gener- 
ally favored the Republican tax bill that 
was vetoed. But a bank economist who 
was drawn into discussion of the subject 
took the position that tax cutting is un- 
sound at a time when incomes are so high, 
inflation is present, and the United States 
is being called upon to spend billions to 
aid other nations. And an Iowa school- 
teacher thought Congress should show 
more consideration to taxpayers in the 
lower income brackets. 

The optimism of small businessmen is 
on the cautious side. There is much un- 
certainty as to when the boom will end. 

A dealer in building materials, for ex- 
ample, velieves a business recession is a 
year or more away. 

A Government economist in the Mid- 
west puts it this way: “We are just reach- 
ing the peak of inflation now. I look for 
months of leveling off, then a big slide 
about next May.” 

An automobile executive in Detroit be- 
lieves the sellers’ market in new cars will 
continue through 1948 and perhaps through 
1949. 

Considerable concern is felt in the wheat 
belt over the possibility of a poor crop 
soon, perhaps next year. With this coun- 
try supplying so much wheat for the rest 
of the world, it is felt that a crop failure 
would be disastrous. A country editor ex- 
presses the apprehension of the wheat- 
growers when he says: “This is our sixth 
good crop in a row. We are sure to have 
a dry year before long.” 

While the possibility of a bad growing 
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year is in the minds of most wheatgrowers 
there are many who feel that a drought 
would not be as harmful as the one that 
created the dust bowl of the 30s. A 
Nebraska grower explains that farmers 
are taking better care of their land, so that 
dust storms never again will be as disas- 
trous as those of the last big drought 
There are others who feel, however, that 
this danger is not averted, since farmers 
have plowed up more of their grassland to 
grow wheat. 

Personal spending remains at a high 
level throughout the country, although 
the big pleasure spenders are not so free 
with their money as they were a year ago. 
Large numbers of people who are not in 
the big-spending class, however, are enjoy- 
ing their money while they have it. Farm- 
ers, for instance, have more to spend on 
automobiles, household appliances and 
vacations. Crowded hotels in such cities as 
St. Louis, Omaha, Lincoln, and Des Moines 
are caused partly by farmers taking their 
families to the cities for a few days. 

Yet, in the midst of all this prosperity, 
high living costs have brought much penny 
pinching to the cities. Low income groups 
and persons with fixed incomes are hard 
hit. Living standards for many of these 
have declined. 

Most people, however, still seem to have 
enough money to spend to make their 
daily living easier than it has been for 
years. This may account for the fact that, 


to many, the problems of Europe seem 


remote. Domestic issues, particularly 
prices, still are the principal topics of con- 
versation whenever two or.more citizens 
of this country fall into discussion. 





—Acme 


Throughout Europe—crises and demonstrations which seem remote to the majority of price-conscious Americans 
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LIMITS OF ANTITRUST ACTION 


Safety for Industries With Uniform Prices Unless Set by Agreement 


Government's determination 
not to trade light penalties 
for pleas of ‘no contest’ 


U.S. businessmen now can get a clearer 
idea of what the current antitrust cam- 
paign is driving at. The Department of 
Justice is aiming at: (1) price-fixing agree- 
ments among competitors, and (2) indus- 
tries where the Government holds that no 
competition exists. 

Different penalties are threatened for 
different types of case. The Government 
will try to convict suspected price fixers 
as criminals and impose jail sentences. In 
the case of alleged monopolies, the Gov- 
ernment will be content with civil judg- 
ments ordering the monopolies to dissolve. 
This pattern of attack is apparent in the 
recent flurry of antitrust actions. 

Price-fixing charges have been filed 
against rubber companies and against com- 
panies that manufacture automobile brake 
linings and clutch facings. Each of these 
industries has independent companies in 
the field, but the Justice Department con- 
tends that the accused companies stifle 
competition with illegal agreements. 

In the rubber case, eight tire-manu- 
facturing companies, their trade associa- 
tion and eight officials are indicted. The 
charge is that they agree on prices, dealer 
margins, discounts and production sched- 
ules. Similar charges filed against the 
brake-lining industry involve 20 manu- 
facturing companies, their trade associa- 
tion and 53 individual officers. 

Government attorneys explain that crim- 
inal charges are filed because all business- 
men should realize by now that price- 
fixing deals have been clearly unlawful for 
50 years. To make the charges stick, the 
Government must have positive proof of 
an agreement to fix prices. In criminal 
cases, proof must be “beyond all reason- 
able doubt”; in civil cases, the weight of 
the evidence is sufficient. The Government 
must prove, further, that commerce among 
the States is involved, or the antitrust 
laws will not apply. 

Uniform prices for any commodity are 
not enough, by themselves, to establish a 
price-fixing agreement. The simple fact, 
for example, that popular brands of ciga- 
rettes all sell for the same price is not in 
itself evidence of an antitrust-law ‘viola- 
tion. That law would be violated in the 
tobacco industry only if the producers all 
agreed to charge the same price. 

A follow-the-leader price policy may put 
industries beyond the antitrust laws. In 
cases where prices are set by leading pro- 
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ducers and where competitors follow along, 
no clear antitrust violation takes place. 
The Department of Justice recognizes this 
condition and intends to limit criminal 
charges to fields where outright conspir- 
acies are suspected. John F. Sonnett, head 
of the Antitrust Division, says further 
that no charges will be filed unless he be- 
lieves the evidence is strong enough to get 
a conviction in court. 

Businessmen who steer away from out- 
right price deals with competitors would 
appear to be safe from prosecution. 

Businessmen also get some assurance 











—Rusell in Los Angeles Times 


‘TO INDICTMENTS—THE TRUSTS ARE RETURNING!’ 


that they will not be indicted as criminals 
for practices that they have followed long 
and openly. A case on this point is the 
recent charge against the Washington Real 
Estate Board and the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. This case 
accuses real estate dealers of agreeing to 
fix commission fees and management 
charges in Washington, D.C. Washington 
real estate men have made no secret of 
this practice. The Government believes it 
is unlawful, under the antitrust laws, but 
no individual is indicted. If the Govern- 
ment wins the case, the real estate groups 
will be ordered to abandon the fee-setting 


practice, but no dealer will be jailed or fined, 

Monopoly cases are being pushed 
through civil suits. 

In the colored-film industry, a suit 
charges that the country’s leading proc. 
essor and leading manufacturer have an 
agreement that results in a monoply over 
production of colored motion pictures, 4 
court order is sought that will open the 
patents and processes to other firms, there. 
by bringing competition into this braneh, 

Fiber glass, a relatively new product, is 
alleged by the Government to be con- 
trolled by two of the country’s leading 
glass manufacturers. A court 
order is sought that will force 
these companies to give up 
their control of a subsidiary 
fiber-glass company. Also 
sought is a court-approved 
plan that will permit com- 
petitive businesses to enter 
the fiber-glass industry. 

The monopoly campaign is 
no different from antitrust 
suits that have been filed 
against business combinations 
since the Sherman Act was 
adopted in 1890. The only 
thing new in the present anti- 
trust drive is the announce- 
ment that criminal prosecu- 
tions for price fixing will be 
brought to trial and that pleas 
of “no contest,” with light 
penalties, will not be accepted. 

The political value of the 
drive, however, is not being 
overlooked. Rising living costs 
have made the American con- 
sumer acutely price conscious, 
and Attorney General Tom 
Clark promises to use antitrust 
laws to hit at food, clothing 
and housing prices. There is 
widespread doubt, however, 
whether antitrust suits cal 
do much about the present 
price situation. 

Mr. Clark and Mr. Sonnett also have 
some distance to go before they reach the 
peak of antitrust activity under Thurman 
Arnold. That campaign began after the 
National Recovery Act was thrown out by 
the Supreme Court in 1935. In the next 
year, 1936, nine antitrust suits were filed. 
This went to 38 in 1939, to 92 in 1940 and 
to 105 in 1941, on the eve of war. Anti- 
trust activity declined during war, but was 
resumed in 1946, when 40 new cases were 
filed. The docket this year contains 2 
cases, but more are expected between now 
and the elections in November, 1948. 
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Do you recognize this store? 


What is the difference between this store and hundreds of 
other modern stores in up-and-coming American towns? 

There is only one important difference. This happens to 
be a “company-owned” store in a bituminous coal mining 
community. It carries a large, diversified stock of merchan- 
dise—everything from living room suites to six-for-a-nickel 
notions. And its prices and merchandise have to be “right” to 
compete with the other stores in the same area. 

Not every mining town can boast of a store as good as this 
one. But it does illustrate the progress that is being made in 
bettering the living conditions of coal miners. And that, of 
course, includes homes as well as stores. Did you know, for 
instance, that today about two-thirds of the nation’s bitumi- 
nous coal miners either own their own homes or rent from 
private landlords? And that among the remaining third who 
now rent from their companies there is a growing trend to 
buy the houses they live in? 





MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—due largely to the mech- 
anization program sponsored by the coun- 
try’s progressive coal operators. Nowadays, 
more than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled manage- 
ment and keen competition within the in- 
dustry, America’s bituminous coal mines are 
the most productive—and pay the highest 
wages —in the world. They are able not only 
to meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washingjion, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 




















labor Week 


CAUTIOUS TESTING OF TAFT LAW 


Moves of Employers, Unions in Establishing New Rights and Duties 


Setbacks for organized 
foremen, advances for 
some individual workers 


A progress report on how the new Taft- 
Hartley law is working during the first 
full month of operation shows the follow- 
ing situation: 

Employers are using their new rights 
sparingly. Very few charges of unfair labor 
practice have been filed against unions. 

A wave of strikes, predicted by some 
union leaders, has failed to develop. 
Strikes actually have declined. 

The Labor Relations Board, contrary 
to some expectations, is not overburdened 
by work. Policy decisions are to be made 
by Chairman Paul Herzog and the four 
other members as cases arise, not in one 
package in advance. 

Unions are slow to file financial reports 
and anti-Communist affidavits, as_ re- 
quired by the new law, but indications 
are that most of them eventually will file. 

The new Mediation Service is mov- 
ing slowly in using its powers. Cyrus S. 
Ching, director of the agency, is stressing 
voluntary settlement of disputes by em- 
ployers and unions. The idea is to keep 
Government intervention to a minimum. 

What is happening is that a cautious 
testing of the Act is under way, with Gov- 
ernment, unions and employers picking 
their way carefully through various phases 
of the law. 

In terms of actual application, there are 
these further developments: 

Robert N. Denham, as General Coun- 
sel of the National Labor Relations Board, 
has won the first court test of his powers 
under the Act. A federal court in Texas 
finds that Mr. Denham was within his 
rights in ruling that top officers of the CIO 
and AFL must file affidavits denying Com- 
munist affiliation before AFL or CIO 
unions can use the Labor Board. The de- 
cision is being appealed by the CIO and 
the issue may end in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Denham, meanwhile, finds himself 
in disagreement with Secretary of Labor 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach over the issue. 
Mr. Schwellenbach does not agree that the 
CIO and the AFL must file financial re- 
ports before any of their unions can qualify 
to use NLRB. Final decision will rest with 
NLRB and the courts. 

The few employers who are making 
use of the law are doing the following: 

Injunctions to stop secondary boycotts 
by unions are being requested by some 


firms. The Board’s staff has been reluctant 
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to rush into any test of its power to get 
court orders against boycotts. Most cases 
before NLRB are being settled in informal 
discussions between unions and employers. 
Bargaining rights are being challenged, 
in a few cases, through the refusal of em- 
ployers to renew contracts until unions 
prove their majority status by NLRB 
elections. This is a blow to unions that 
have failed to qualify to use the Board. 
Company offers of wage settlements 
occasionally are submitted to a vote of 
workers, as proposed by the new law. This 
new mediation technique has headed off 
some strikes. Elections are held only when 
both employers and unions agree to them. 
So far, workers have accepted employer 
offers in 31 polls, voted against them in 25. 
































Decline in Strikes 

Since Enactment of Taft-Hartley Law 
STRIKES 

DATE Foy te /IN EFFECT. 
JUNE 25 235 
JULY 9 200 
JULY 23 165 
AUG. 6 163 
AUG. 20 147 
SEPT. 3 134 

Being Mediated by U. S. Conciliaters 











© 1947, By The U. S. News Publishing Corp. 
Source: Federal Mediation Service 


Damage suits have been filed against a 
half-dozen unions, for wildcat strikes or 
secondary boycotts. Some were withdrawn 
later. The threat of such suits still worries 
union leaders, although some big firms 
have waived their right to sue. These firms 
usually won concessions from unions, such 
as the right to fire strikers. 

Small employers are showing more re- 
sistance to unions than many of the big 
companies that have had long-established 
relationships with the unions. 

Big strikes are falling off. The chart on 
this page shows the general trend since 
enactment of the law on June 23. It 
includes a period after August 22, when 
the law became fully effective. The chart 
shows only strikes being handled by fed- 
eral conciliators on the dates given. As of 
September 3, the 134 strikes in progress 
affected about 52,000 workers. 

A peak for this year was recorded May 
14, when 257 strikes were being mediated. 
Part of the decline since then has been 
seasonal, The strike curve normally is 
high in the spring and autumn months, 

Dispute notices now are being received 
by the Mediation Service at a rate of about 
200 a week. About 10 per cent are coming 
from employers, the rest from unions. 
These notices do not necessarily mean that 
more strikes are ahead. Most disputes are 
settled without strikes. The notices are 
coming in faster than did strike notices 
under the War Labor Disputes Act for 
this period last year. The average then was 
about 125 a week. However, unions appar- 
ently are making more of an effort to file 
than last year. Even unions that are boy- 
cotting NLRB are making an effort to live 
up to other sections of the law to avoid 
Board complications against them. 

Unions continue divided as to their 
policy on taking cases to NLRB. Most C10 
unions are boycotting NLRB. Several big 
AFL unions want to use the Board, and 
some independent unions have qualified 
for Board action on their cases. 

Employes in a number of cases are 
taking advantage of new rights given to 
them by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Petitions for elections to take away bar- 
gaining rights of unions in several in- 
stances are being filed by groups of workers. 
If NLRB finds that the petitions represent 
over 30 per cent of the workers involved 
in a plant, an_ election may be 
held. Failure of the union to win a majority 
of the votes cast will mean loss of its 
contract in the shop. 

Professional employes in some cases are 
preparing to seek bargaining units separate 
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from those of production workers. They 
are assured this right by the new law. 

Foremen’s unions, on the other hand, 
are getting numerous setbacks. The Taft- 
Hartley Act deprives them of any protec- 
tion from NLRB. 

The Supreme Court is being asked by 
one firm to rule that NLRB cannot en- 
force an order on foremen issued under the 
old Wagner Act. The Edward G. Budd Co. 
seeks to set aside an enforcement order 
issued by a circuit court of appeals prior 
to the Taft-Hartley Act. The company 
argues that the courts cannot now force 
it to bargain with a foremen’s union since 
NLRB no longer can issue such orders. 

Election cases involving foremen were 
dismissed by the Board. The Foreman’s 
Association of America is seeking a rever- 
sal of this order in court. It contends that 
the Act’s provisions on foremen are un- 
constitutional. 

Withdrawal of some units of the Fore- 
man’s Association is admitted by the 
union. Largest to leave the organization 
is a local at Packard Motor Car Co. in 
Detroit. FAA officials admitted that 12 
other chapters had dropped their charters, 
and called it a “staggering blow.” How- 
ever, the FAA reported that it still has 
about 140 chapters. 

The outlook is for a long period of 
testing of the Taft-Hartley Act. Rulings 
need to be issued by NLRB on various 
phases of the law. Many of these then will 
be tested in the courts, with final decision 
often left to the Supreme Court. Not until 
such decisions are made will employers 
and unions be sure of where they stand on 
this new law. 
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—Harris & Ewing 


FAMILY PORTRAIT: Photographed together for the first time are the Government's 
big men of labor who, like union leaders and employers, will be picking their way 
carefully through various phases of the Taft-Hartley law in the months to come. 
Seated: Cyrus Ching, Director of the new Federal Mediation Service. Standing, left 
to right: Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwellenbach; Robert Denham, NLRB General 
Counsel; David Morse, Under Secretary of Labor, and Paul Herzog, NLRB Chairman. 


RISKS UNIONS FACE 
IN BOYCOTTING NLRB 


The risks faced by unions that boycott 
NLRB are shown in a current test case. 
This test, involving the Glenn L. Martin 
aircraft plant in Baltimore. already has 
produced a crisis inside CIO. It may be a 
factor in forcing CIO to drop its boycott. 

Bargaining rights in a major aircraft 





—Del Ankers 


IAM‘S BROWN 


plant are at stake. There will be many 
more cases like it if some unions continue 
to boycott NLRB while others qualify 
for doing business with the Board. What 
happened at the Martin plant was this: 

CIO’s Auto Workers had a contract at 
the plant, won several years ago. The com- 
pany recently declined to renew the agree- 
ment. An NLRB election was ordered. 

The Machinists, an independent union, 
also appeared on the ballot. Employes 
had their choice of being represented by 
the UAW, Machinists or “no union.” 

The poll resulted in UAW getting 2,729 
votes to 1,916 for the Machinists. This 
was 100 votes short of a majority for 
UAW, however. UAW hoped to pick up 
this 100-vote margin in the counting of 
600 challenged ballots. 

A ruling by NLRB General Counsel 
Robert N. Denham, however, halted the 
counting of the challenged votes. The 
voting had taken place prior to the effec- 
tive date of Wagner Act amendments in 
the Taft-Hartley Act. But, under the new 
law, Mr. Denham held that no further 
action could be taken unless the unions 
involved qualified. As a practical matter, 
this is what the ruling means in this case: 

Affidavits denying Communist sympa- 
thies must be filed by officers of the local 
union at the plant, by national UAW 
officers and by top CIO officials. The 
three units also must file financial state- 
ments. In the case of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. having no parent 
body like CIO. the local officials plus na- 
tional Machinists’ officers must qualify. 

Compliance with the law is the policy 
of the Machinists. It was the first union 





—Harris & Ewing 
UAW’S REUTHER 
The future strength of two unions depends on the outcome of a plea 
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Labor Week 


to qualify for taking cases to NLRB by 
filing financial reports and the affidavits, 
The Machinists, therefore, are ready for 
any further steps in the proceedings. 

A boycott of NLRB by officials of the 
CIO and UAW, now in progvess, will keep 
the UAW local union out of the proceed- 
ings, barring a policy change at CIO. The 
UAW local at Martin filed its affidavits 
and financial statement in order to qualify, 
It then urged the UAW executive board 
to drop the boycott. The UAW board 
declined to change its policy, pending fur- 
ther CIO action. 

Result is loss of bargaining rights by the 
Martin local of UAW, if CIO and UAW 
national officials do not change their minds 
and if Mr. Denham’s ruling stands. 

A strike, in theory, might be called by 
UAW to compel the Martin firm to bar- 
gain, in the absence of an NLBB certifica- 
tion. UAW faces heavy odds in such a 
move, however, since the voting indicated 
that it can expect support from only a 
fraction of the plant’s 8,500 employes. 

A new election, on the other hand, 
may be called by NLRB at the Martin 
plant. With UAW unable to get on the 
ballot, the vote would be between the 
Machinists and no union. If the Machinists 
won, NLRB would order the company to 
bargain with the local of the Machinists. 
UAW’s local union then will face charges 
of violating the Taft-Hartley Act if it tries 
to strike for a contract. It is unlawful to 
strike against a certification of the NLRB. 

That is why the UAW at Martin is beg- 
ging its national officers to end the boy- 
cott. The same plea is coming from other 
UAW local unions faced with similar juris- 
dictional battles. Future national strength 
of the Auto Workers, headed by Walter 
Reuther, and of the Machinists, headed by 
Harvey Brown, may depend largely on the 
outcome of this issue. 

CIO policy will be strengthened, at 
least temporarily, by the decision of AFL’s 
executive council to refrain from signing 
anti-Communist affidavits. CIO officials 
two weeks ago delayed final action on the 
question of signing. One hope on the part 
of these officials has been that a joint boy- 
cott by CIO and AFL might persuade the 
Labor Board to reverse Mr. Denham and 
rule that top AFL and CIO officials need 
not file. 


EMPLOYERS’ DUTIES 
IN CONTRACT CHANGE 


A great deal of confusion still exists 
over the mediation provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. It is important that both 
employers and unions realize their duties 
under this portion of the new law. For 
example: 

Employers need to know that they 
sometimes must file formal notice of a dis 
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pute over a contract. Many employers 
think that .it is only the union that files 
such notices. This was the practice under 
the War Labor Disputes Act. The new 
law states that when one party to a labor 
contract desires to amend or terminate the 
agreement it must give formal notices of 
various kinds. 

The union usually is the party moving 
io revise the agreement. Thus, most notices 
will be filed by the unions. However, if 
the employer wants to suggest changes, he 
also is supposed to give notice. 

Three notices may be necessary to 
comply with the full procedure of the Act. 

Sixty days before the proposed effective 
date of the change, an employer wishing to 
revise the contract is required to serve 
notice on the union. Or, if it is the union 
asking for changes, this notice goes to 
the employer. In some cases, they will ex- 
change notices, if both are proposing 
amendments. The employer and union then 
meet to try to work out a settlement. 

Within 30 days after the first notice, 
if the dispute is not settled, further action 
is required of the party desiring to amend 
the contract. This party must notify the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice in Washington that the dispute exists. 
This gives the Service at least 30 days in 
which to intervene in the negotiations as 
peacemaker, if the dispute is serious 
enough to warrant federal intervention. 

Another notice often is required under 
terms of the Act, however. The employer 
or union wishing to amend the contract is 
told also to notify the mediation agency 
in the State where the dispute occurs, if 
the State has such an agency. This notice 
is due at the same time that the warning 
to the federal agency is sent. 

State agencies to handle labor disputes 
exist in some form in 37 States and three 
territories. This apparently means that 
in these areas employers and unions are 
required to file notices with both local and 
federal mediation agencies. 

In some States, however, the agency 
named by law to handle disputes has no 
funds or staff to do the job. Only a rela- 
tively few States have full-time mediation 
boards functioning. This raises a legal ques- 
tion as to whether the employer or union 
is required to file notice with a State 
agency that is not functioning. 

A ruling on this point probably will be 
forthcoming either from the Federal Medi- 
ation Service or the NLRB. The Media- 
tion Service is seeking to work out plans 
under which functioning State agencies 
can take over part of the dispute load. The 
law requires that the federal service turn 
over the minor cases to the States. NLRB 
may have occasion to interpret this section 
of the law, if a union or firm is accused of 
failing to file notice with a State agency. 

Failure to comply with the notice re- 
quirement lays an employer or union open 
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AIDS PRODUCTION! 


High standards of plant housekeeping contrib- 
ute to high worker productivity. So it is im- 
portant to keep floors clean, and for still other reasons: Clean 
floors aid safety underfoot and reduce fire hazards. 


It is important also—with the urgency for reducing costs—to cut 
the cost of floor-cleaning wherever possible. And it is possible, in 
many plants and textile mills, through the use of mechanical equip- 
ment that both scrubs and picks up. Finnell makes such equipment 
in several models and sizes to meet varied needs. Illustrated above 
is a Finnell Self-Propelled Scrubber-Vacuum for use on large-area 
floors. A complete cleaning unit all in one, this Finnell applies 
the cleaning solution (or scouring powder), scrubs, rinses if 
required, and picks up. Has a cleaning capacity up to 8,750 sq. ft. 
per hour! 


Finnell makes floor-maintenance machines for every type of floor 
care—wet scrubbing, dry scrubbing, dry cleaning, waxing, and 
polishing. Also a full line of Cleansers, Sealers, and Waxes, as well 
as Steel-Wool Pads, Mop Trucks, and other accessory equipment. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3709 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ Ke 


PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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to an unfair-labor-practice charge. If 
union went on strike without meeting 
this requirement, the National Labor 
Relations Board might order the. strike 
ended. 

If an employer terminated a contract 
or changed its terms without filing the 
necessary notices, NLRB = might order 
the agreement reinstated. 

No State notices are required at pres. 
ent in. 11 States and the District of 
Columbia, according to the list prepared 
by the Labor Department. The States are 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Missis. 
sippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Tennessee, Texas and Wyoming. If a State 
agency is established later in any of these 
regions, employers and unions will be re- 
quired to file notices. 


FAIR-LABOR VIOLATIONS 

Employers are advised to double-check 
their pay rolls to make certain that they 
are complying with the Fair Labor Stand. 
ards Act. Many firms are being found in 
violation of minimum wage and hour pro- 
visions because they do not understand 
exactly which types of job are covered 
and which are exempted in the Act. Viola- 
tions were discovered in 51 per cent of the 
firms inspected during the last fiscal year, 
the Wage and Hour Division of the Labor 
Department reports. In the inspection, 
violations were found in 20,570 of the es- 
tablishments. These employers were asked 
to pay about $18,000,000 in back wages to 
311,236 workers. A total of $8,864,000 was 
paid. About 5,000 employers remained in 
arrears. 


> Veteran's arbitration. When a war 
veteran agrees to arbitrate the issue of his 
right to reinstatement in his civilian job, 
he surrenders any opportunity to take the 
question into court. The U.S. District 
Court for New Jersey holds that a veteran 
is not required to submit his case to arbi- 
tration, but, if he agrees to do so, he must 
abide by the ruling. 


> Industrial accidents. A record low for 
the last five years has been recorded in 
industrial accidents, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. The injury-fre- 
quency rate in manufacturing averaged 
15.7 disabling injuries for every million 
man-hours worked during the second quar- 
ter of this year. This compares with a 
rate of 16 for the first quarter of 1947 and 
18.1 for the second quarter of last year. 
The Bureau estimates that about 123,000 
workers were disabled on the job in manu- 
facturing plants during the second quarter 
of this year. About 400 of these workers 
died as a result of the accidents. About 
5,200 others will suffer from some form of 
physical impairment for life, the Bureau 
estimates. 
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60 OF THE 100 BIGGEST MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS 
IN AMERICA HAVE PLANTS 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLIED CHEMICAL + ALLIS-CHALMERS * ALUMINUM COMPANY 


AMERICAN CAN: 


AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY * 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE * AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING * AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 
AMERICAN TOBACCO 
ARMOUR 

BENDIX AVIATION 
BORDEN COMPANY 
CITIES SERVICE 
CONTINENTAL CAN 
FIRESTONE 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GENERAL FOODS 
GULF 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
KENNECOTT COPPER 
NATIONAL BISCUIT 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
NATIONAL STEEL 
PHILIP MORRIS 

PURE OIL 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


SINCLAIR 


STANDARD BRANDS 


U. S. STEEL - 





WESTERN ELECTRIC 


A STATE IS KNOWN BY 
THE COMPANIES IT KEEPS 


The “‘blue chip” companies at this very moment are in- 
vesting millions of dollars of new capital in new plants 
and new equipment in Pennsylvania. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC has recently expanded its operations 
to eight plants here. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING is spending $17,000,000.00 for a single 
new unit. 


SYLVANIA has jumped from three plants in Pennsylvania 
in 1939 to 13 now. 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE COMPANY has put into Pennsylvania 
the first plant it has ever had outside its home town of 
Brockton, Massachusetts. 


THE ALUMINUM COMPANY has paid $6,500,000.00 for a 
new plant here. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS has built here its two newest 
plants. 


KOPPERS is expanding its chemical operations with three 
new Pennsylvania units. 


RcA has bought a big electron tube plant. 


The steel industry is spending millions by the score in 
Pennsylvania projects. 

One big national company put a plant in a Pennsyl- 
vania city to manufacture a kitchen appliance and found 
labor so co-operative that it put in another plant to pro- 
duce molded plastics. 

If you would like to have a branch plant in this 
healthy atmosphere, we shall be glad to give you the facts 
on labor, markets, raw materials, taxes, and anything 
else you wish. Write to the Department of Commerce, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 


pueted 


JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 
ORUS J. MATTHEWS, Secretary of Commerce 








esses 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE 





AMERICAN RADIATOR 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 


‘ATLANTIC REFINING 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
CELANESE CORPORATION 
COCA COLA CO. 

DU PONT 

FORD 

GENERAL MOTORS 
GOODRICH 

INLAND STEEL 

JONES & LAUGHLIN 

P. LORILLARD CO. 
NATIONAL DAIRY 
NATIONAL LEAD 

OWENS- ILLINOIS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
Bicony-vacuum 


> U. S. RUBBER 


* WILSON & COMPANY 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. ti 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecg 
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THE VWORLD IS ONE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


There’s more than enough food and materials with- 
in our reach to supply the needs of the American peo- 
ple—yet prices are soaring and goods are not avail- 
able to us. 

The rest of the world is using up all its credits to 
buy from us—and prices, therefore, are being bid up. 

The inexorable law of prices is operating. Whatever 
is in great demand because it is really needed becomes 
precious, and what is precious will be bought at 
whatever price is demanded. 

Government controls are no answer because black 
markets inevitably tend to rise above the prices fixed 
by a government mechanism. 

There is but one answer. 

It lies in increased production. 

But production depends on highly organized unions 
and often on the arbitrary judgment of union bosses 
who seek to limit production on the mistaken theory 
that this is the best way to keep wages higt.. 

Government controls alone are no answer. also, be- 
cause political government is not efficient or trust- 
worthy. Political government buys votes with favors 
to pressure groups. 

America faces today a world crisis which will have 
to be met largely by American money and planr‘ng. 

The crisis could have been avoided by wise states- 
manship. It is one of the great misfortunes of history 
that America has lacked leadership in these times. 

Courage lacking: Wartime controls should, in large 
part, have been retained on a transition basis. 

It is not a case of hindsight. This writer and others 
urged such a course before V-J Day. But Mr. Tru- 
man didn’t have the courage to retain wage controls. 
He was afraid of the unions and their votes. Instead, 
he retained price controls and sent the whole economic 
system into a period of maladjustment. 

Then, when black market prices were setting the 
pace and wage rises were being encouraged by the 
President himself, it was inevitable that the people 
should demand the removal of price controls and 
take their chances on natural laws. 

Such natural processes have been operative in many 
categories of goods. Supply is catching up to demand 


in several instances. There are some industries and 
some products where this will not be true for many 
months to come. There could have been an orderly 
transition. President Truman could have retained cer- 
tain controls over prices and could have restored wage 
controls, but he did not know how to work with Con. 
gress. There was no leadership from the White House, 
and the nation today is paying the penalty. 

Voluntarism or “planned economy’’? The time 
has come to face the facts of our own economic life. 
Nobody who really understands the American eco- 
nomic sytsem and knows what it can do if guided by 
statesmanship in management and labor will want to 
see “planned economy”’ instituted. 

Yet America must choose now between some form 
of earnest cooperation between management and in- 
dustry on a basis of voluntarism or some form of co- 
ercion such as we had in wartime. 

There must be increased production—in factory 
and farm. 

The problem is complicated by the propaganda that 
has swept America—“more pay for less work.” It is 
a pernicious philosophy. It has kept Britain, too, from 
increasing her production. 

There must, moreover, be an end to government ex- 
travagance and government excursions into the field of 
luxury projects which tend to increase the demand 
for goods in short supply. 

Last week the British Federation of Industries is- 
sued a constructive memorandum outlining what the 
British people should do in the present crisis. The full 
text of that document appears in the September 16 
issue of our international magazine, World Report. 
The memorandum contains some significant state- 
ments, as for example: 

“It is in our view more than ever necessary 
that the Government should recognize the feeling 

in industry that controls are imposed for control’s 

sake. They must dissipate that feeling, and must 

prove that in fact controls are subject to constant 
review. The country can no longer afford to retain 

a single unnecessary man in a control office who 

can be released for more productive work, nor can 
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ther pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 


 liingtional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








industry effectively operate under the delays in- 

separable from controls. 

“Whilst we firmly believe that the operation of 
free markets and the price mechanism will best 
satisfy the needs of industry, we acknowledge the 
impracticability of a sudden abandonment of all 
controls. We suggest that in each industry the 
controls specially concerned should come under 
intensive review between the Government and 
representatives of the industry, and that wherever 
the industry is able to accept responsibility for 
insuring conformity with essential elements of 
an over-all plan, this method be tried as a sub- 
stitute for the imposition of controls administered 
by Government departments alone. 

“We put forward the general proposition that 
control can itself cause or accentuate shortage 
and we would expect marginal shortages frequent- 
ly to disappear within a few weeks under the stim- 
ulus of a free market and the operation of the price 
mechanism. We therefore, urge that as soon as 
shortage is merely marginal, control should go.” 
This is an enlightened program. It is one that 

America should have adopted instead of a sudden 
abandonment of controls. It is one that can be revived 
now by voluntary cooperation. It can become effective 
with the searchlights of full publicity and congression- 
al inquiry as an aid to public opinion—the greatest 
force of all to combat inflation. 

For it is a world-wide inflation that today threatens 
the economic security of all countries. Not only must 
America discipline herself but other countries must 
discipline themselves. It is not a time for “hand-outs” 
or “lend-lease” or “redistribution of gold” or any of 
the easy programs of “something for nothing” which 
are so characteristic of the thinking of New Deal gov- 
etmments and Labor governments. 


Production the cure for inflation: Restraints on 
the free movement of goods must be removed. It cer- 
tainly makes no sense to put a penalty on overtime 
production or to remove the incentives for overtime 
work. “Excessive purchasing power” is one of the 
myths created by the school of thought which believes 








World-wide inflation threatens economic security of all nations—Crisis stems from 
lack of leadership in transition period following war—World needs increased 
production and free movement of goods, not more government controls 


*% 


in controlled spending. Temporary inflation of prices 
is inevitable, but inflation can in due time be cured by 
producing goods to satisfy all needs and demands 

Control of materials and an over-all supervisior 
through priorities would bring on more shortages and 
more maladjustment. What is needed is a removal of 
all impediments to increased production. Unions must 
not be permitted to limit production nor must man- 
agement be allowed to retard consumption by charg- 
ing exorbitant prices where the profit margins are ade- 
quate. A congressional inquiry into the price and 
wage problem is long overdue. 

We must put our house in order. So must every 
other nation. 

The whole world has enough knowledge of what 
has to be done to overcome the crisis in international 
economy. But are there statesmen who can lead us? 
Will they think only of personal ambitions and op- 
portunities for currying favor with groups whose 
votes they want or will they realize that the interest 
of the maximum number of people is best served by 
denying special privileges to pressure groups? 

Working together: Britain today has no leader- 
ship worthy of confidence. Her Labor Government 
shows no signs of tackling the really fundamental 
problem of production but expects Uncle Sam to bail 
England out of her mistakes. The American Congress 
shortly will debate the facts. 

The world is one. We cannot prosper if the rest of 
the world is bidding up our prices or if our price struc- 
ture is to be shattered by the collapse of Europe. 

We are all interrelated, whether we like it or not. 
The time for sensible collaboration, inside and outside 
America, is at hand. Can we work together as a nation 
and can we work together as allies as we did in war 
when defeat meant death to all our ideals? 

Must it be said that the world cannot control the 
disease of selfishness? 

“There is enough in the world for everybody’s need 
but there is not enough for everybody’s greed”—this 
doctrine has been proclaimed by the clergy far and 
wide. It is a basic principle for world statesmanship 
to adopt. 























(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


DROP IN AMERICANS’ WEALTH 








Special Keport. = 


Decline of Per Capita Resources While National Total Has Increased 








Growth in publicly owned 
share from 9.5 to more than 
20 per cent in last 16 years 


Each person in this country, on the 
average, has the use of a smaller amount 
of physical assets than he did 16 years 
ago. In the last 16 years, for all of the 
churning around and spending, there has 
been no real gain in the assets per in- 
dividual. Growth in housing, roads, in- 
dustrial equipment, transport facilities and 
so on apparently has not kept up with the 
growth in population. 

At a time when the U.S. is deeply con- 
cerned about rebuilding the outside world, 
it is discovering there has been a slowdown 
in its own development. This slowdown 
is In investment. Large amounts of dollars 
are being spent on new productive plants 


once more, now that the war is over. But 5 = 7‘ 
high costs use up the dollars, so the real Value and Distribution of Physical Assets 
gain is less than might be expected. On 
a dollar basis, this country is worth now 1930 1946 
a great deal more than in 1930. On the Farm assets $57 eu. $74 en. 
basis of physical assets in relation to num- ee —_ — 4 . 
TS bes : 2 onfarm residential lan 
eine sae - pi ae may ee Industrial and commercial buildings 36 52 
This is important in a period when the Savenee SenemNEan ae See 4 18 
oa : priate Public utilities construction 14 21 
country’s physical plant is being taxed to Producers’ durable equipment 37 90 
capacity and is unable to meet all the de- Inventory 27 30 
mands on it. The steel. industry is ex- Public construction 22 70 
panding, but demands on it exceed its Industrial and commercial land 27 40 
ability to produce. The farm plant is work- Public land 13 25 
ing at capacity, but it is not equipped in a Motor vehicles 6 5 
way to turn out all of the products it Ships of the Navy 1 20 
could sell. Highways are being built, but Consumers’ goods 59 50 
the road system is overtaxed. Houses are Gold and silver stocks 5 : 23). 
going up, but at a rate far below that re- BUT (-$60 bil. depreciation) 


quired to give people the kind of shelter 
they want. 

The measure of the value of physical 
resources in the U.S. is rough at best. A 
measure accepted by the U.S. Treasury 
Department is presented here. This meas- 
ure was submitted to Congress. Estimates 
for 1946 were calculated from estimates 
for earlier years drawn from a_ study 
entitled “The Anatomy of American 
Wealth.” by Robert R. Doane. The esti- 
mates offer a basis for determining the 
actual position of U.S. assets in 1946. 

In dollars, the country’s wealth has in- 
creased from a total of $428,000,000.000 
in 1930 to $620,000,000,000 by 1946. That 
is the estimated dollar value left after de- 
ducting $60,000,000,000 for wear and tear 
on buildings and equipment. No account 
is taken of the new factories built during 
the war by the Government. The value of 
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Physical Assets Per Capita Have Been Declining Since 1930 
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Watch out! You may find yourself in deep water 


Furthermore, you can get in deep 
water even when you are on dry land. 
Take the case of Mr. B........ 
Shortly before the war he bought 
a house for $14,000. By 1946 he real- 
ized that it was worth considerably 
more than he had paid for it. But 
somehow it did not occur to him to 
increase his fire insurance correspond- 
ingly. Then came the fire. . . and 
Mr. B.... discovered that his insur- 
ance covered only part of the loss. He 
had to shoulder the balance himself. 
Now take your own case. Is your 
present fire insurance sufficient to give 


you full protection? If you are in 
doubt, why not fill out the accom- 
panying memo... then get in touch 
with your local insurance agent or 
broker. 
: . ° 

You can depend on agents who 
represent the Aetna Insurance Group 
(see list of companies below) to give 
you prompt, efficient advice and ser- 
vice. Remember, too, that when your 
insurance is with a capital stock com- 
pany such as those comprising the 
Aetna Insurance Group, your policy 
is backed by both a paid-in-capital and 
surplus. You are never liable for 
assessment. 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


Atina Insurance Group 


ut sp 
otis On 
ES. 
y\ protection fy 
Mo = 
AETNA INSURANCE CO. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OEN. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 





Fill Out This Memo Today 








wo me 


Mail it to your local insurance agent—or tele- 
phone him. 


I estimate the oe en value of my house i 
business peopeny} st eadcminiieienda 
much additional fire insurance should I hows 
for full coverage? 


I estimate the present value of my household 
CIE Bands op acctescccruededaaers 
How much additional insurance should I have 
for full coverage? 


I would like my fire insurance policies to cover 
damage by windstorm, explosion, falling air- 
planes, and other risks. 


I would Jike to pay my premiums on a 3-year 
basis. (This reduces premium cost 16%4%) 





the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819...through wars, con- 


flagrations and depressions 
. no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
oll lg-Mo) MolaW Nt inlet Xela es 
pany to meet its 
obligations. 
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“Chemicals 
A $29 BILLION 
INDUSTRY 
a featuring 4 
Century of Progress 
New Discoveries 
Peak Demand 


2MLPFAB 
Production for 
Investors 


pee 
ae 
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Here is the Cinderella industry 
of America. 

Chemicals—where miracle mak- 
ing is a production-line job, where 
change is the standard tempo of 
operation. 

To keep pace with its new prod- 
ucts and new processes... to know 
which of them will affect tomor- 
row’s earnings reports . . . an in- 
vestor has to know his way around. 

Our new study “CHEMICALS” 
aims to provide much of the vital 
information he needs about new 
discoveries and new markets as 
well as about the more orthodox 
problems which every business 
finds critical today: supply and 
demand, costs and prices. “CHEM- 
ICALS” reviews the development of 
a field that vitally affects all in- 
dustry, has changed our whole way 
of living. 

Here, too, investors will find in- 
dividual studies of 30 companies, 
a one-page thumbnail sketch of 26 
others, with charts, and a summary 
of the favorable and unfavorable 
factors affecting the industry. 

You may have a copy of this 
typical, exhaustive MLPF&B sur- 
vey without cost. Just ask for 
“CHEMICALS”, Address: 

Department §-8 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 93 Cities 
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Special Report 








that new productive plant to the civilian 
economy has not been determined. 

This dollar measure shows national 
assets increasing by 44.86 per cent in the 
last 16 years. 

In physical amount, on the other 
hand, the country’s wealth has increased 
by a much smaller percentage. After allow- 
ing for changes in wholesale prices since 
1930, assets of the country are shown to 
have gone up by only 3.55 per cent. 

Assets per person actually have gone 
down rather than up since 1930. This may 
be shown by stating the per capita assets 
for all past years in terms of 1946 dollars. 
On that basis, there were assets worth 
$2,506 for every man, woman and child in 
1900. In 1922, the value of assets per 
capita was up to $3,644. By 1930, the total 
had increased to $4,864. 

That was the high point in the growth 
of assets. After that, per capita wealth 


eee 


ings, lands, utilities such as hydroelectric 
dams and water works. Also included ar 
Navy ships, gold and silver monetary 
stocks. Rise in public assets indicates 
partly the extent of Government move; 
into fields once occupied by private enter. 
prise alone. 

Other changes in the balance of U.S, 
assets point to trends for the future. 

Farm assets, for example, are shown to 
be greater per farmer than ever before. 
Value of farm assets increased from $57, 
000,000,000 to $74,000,000,000 between 
1930 and 1946. This occurred while farm 
population, and the number of farm 
workers, continued to go down. 

Use of more machinery, modern meth- 
ods, improved strains of livestock and 
seeds enables the U.S. to get more food 
and fibers from a fixed number of acres 
despite fewer workers. Demand for farm 
machinery continues to be greater than 





INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY . . 


—General Motors 


. ONE OF AMERICA’S ACE ASSETS 


... being trumped by a slowdown in investment 


turned downward. In 1938, it was $4,602. 
In 1946, it was $4,390. 

Government ownership of a growing 
share of the country’s assets also is. re- 
flected by these estimates. Total value of 
publicly owned physical assets was esti- 
mated at $41,000,000,000 in 1930. By 1946, 
the total was $138,000,000,000, exclusive 
of Government-built war plants. The War 
Department alone is holding on to $2,301,- 
000,000 worth of these plants for an in- 
dustrial reserve. 

Share of total U.S. physical assets owned 
by Government agencies, and managed by 
public officials, increased most during the 
1930s. Only 9.5 per cent of U.S. assets 
were under public ownership in 1930. Fed- 
eral and local governments owned 16.4 per 
cent by 1938 and more than 20 per cent 
in 1946. Public assets include public build- 


supply, as it has been for several years. 
Yet even more machinery will be required 
if workers continue to desert farms for 
cities. This suggests continued growth of 
farm capital in years ahead. 

Housing is another type of national 
asset where the pressure of need suggests 
great future activity. Value of nonfarm 
residences, including the land, increased 
less than 7 per cent between 1930 and 
1946, after allowance for changes in prices. 
Population increased almost 14 per cent 
in that period. The supply of housing con- 
tinues to be far below needs. 

Officials have figured that 1,260,000 units 
of new nonfarm housing will be needed 
each year from 1946 to 1955. Yet only 
661,900 units were completed in 1946; 
and only about 750,000 are expected to 
be finished this year. Much existing hous- 
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ing needs replacement. Census surveys 
show 1 out of 3 houses was more than 30 
years old by 1940. About 1 in 10 needed 
major repairs in 1945. 

Transportation is another field where 
national assets in building and equipment 
are in line for great expansion. The rail- 
roads have in their orders for 118,000 new 
freight cars and more than 815 new loco- 
motives. Even after getting 26,000 new 
cars and nearly 500 locomotives so far 
this year, the railroads are struggling with 
a transport shortage. 

A $500,000,000 airport program is au- 
thorized. It will barely get started in 1947. 
Work has only begun on a $3,000,000,000 
federal highway program. Cities and 
States are spending other money on local 
streets and roads. A shortage of oil threat- 
ens part of the country for lack of enough 
pipe lines, barges and trucks to get the oil 
where it is needed. Those facilities are to 
be enlarged as materials are available. 

Utilities, too, will have to be expanded 
if all needs are to be met. Demand for 
electric power is higher than during the 
war. Warnings of possible shortages this 
winter have been issued. The industry is 
starting a $5,000,000,000 program for con- 
struction of new lines and_ generating 
plants. During the 1930s, the proportion 
of privately owned utilities to total assets 
was reduced by the movement toward 
public control. ; 

New building in these basic industries 
is picking up speed. Private investors spent 
about 9 per cent more for new construc- 
tion last year, in terms of 1930 prices, than 
they spent in 1930. Investment in pro- 
ducers’ durable equipment, such as ma- 
chine tools, was almost twice as great as 
in 1930. 

Thus, in 1946, an expansion of U.S. 
assets was started again. This expansion 
was under way in 1941, but was cut off 
by the war. The growth held back during 
the war is stimulating much of the sudden 
increase in capital investment now. 

Eventually, national physical assets per 
person will have to increase if the long- 
term rise in U.S. living standards is to 
continue. Higher living standards have 
been achieved since 1930 despite the slow- 
down in replacement of assets. But this 
has been accomplished by more intensive 
use of available resources. There is a limit 
to that process. 

During the 1930s emphasis was on buy- 
ing power, on getting people to consume 
more goods. Saving and investment to 
create additional factories and farms was 
not emphasized. 

Now, however, the steel industry, the 
railroads and other industries are urged to 
expand. The trouble lies in the fact. that 
demand is greater than supply in the case 
of steel and many other materials required 
for the U.S. expansion program and Eu- 
rope’s reconstruction. 
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FREE 


Warehouse Space Available 





Richt in your present buildings there’s 
an “extra warehouse,” ready and waiting to be put to use. It’s 
the wasted overhead storage space that Towmotor Fork Lift 
Trucks and Accessories can convert into useful, profitable ware- 
house area. Swift, safe high-stacking of commodities with Tow- 
motor can double, or triple existing warehouse capacity without 
increasing the amount of floor space. To learn how Towmotor 
puts all the warehouse space to work, send for a Pocket Catalog. 
Towmotor Corporation, Division 3, 1226 East 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SEND for Special Bulletins Describing the TOWMOTOR 

REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER © UNLOADER © UPENDER * SCOOP 

CRANE ARM ¢ RAM © EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST 
OVERHEAD GUARD 





RECEIVING *© PROCESSING * STORAGE © DISTRIBUTION 
37 




















INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


Inflation of prices and incomes con- 
tinues unchecked. 

Prices in commodity markets rose 
sharply between September 9 and 11. 
The rise on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of 28 commodities 
was the steepest since October, 1946, 
when OPA controls were taken off. 

Corn jumped to $2.67 a bushel in cash 
trades, up 11 cents to an all-time 
record, and $1.09 above April 29. 

Wheat rose to $2.70, up 15 cents. The 
record was $2.93 on May 28. 

Meat was up. Hogs, at $30.25 per 100 
pounds, were above the previous rec- 
ord of $29.62 on February 25. Steers 
were $29 compared with $30.25 on 
Oct. 16, 1946. 

Hides rose to 31 cents a pound. Peak 
was 32.5 cents in November, 1946. 

Fats and oils pushed higher. Butter at 
84 cents was near its peak of 88 cents. 
Tallow, lard, and cottonseed oil rose 
1 to 3 cents. 

The crop report for grains touched 
off the rise. 

Corn supplies for 1947-48 are to be 
700,000,000 bushels lower than for 
1946-47. 

A scarcity of wheat is officially fore- 
cast until the 1948 harvests, and 
until 1949 if yields in 1948 are not up 
to recent highs. 

Wholesale prices of all commodities 
rose to a new high for the week ended 
September 6. It was the tenth 
straight rise, putting prices 100 per 
cent above 1939 and 37 per cent 
above June, 1946. 

Incomes, however, are rising too. 

Personal income jumped to a rate of 
$196,900,000,000 per year in July, up 


(1935-39 = 100) 





How U.S. Exports 
Are Financed 


BILLIONS (Annual Rates) 


$24 


20 


TOTAL U.S. EXPORTS 
(GOODS & SERVICES) 


12 
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$1,800,000,000 from June and $5,400,- 
000,000 from May. 

Wages and salaries rose to $121,500,- 
000,000, up $3,200,000,000 from May, 
outstripping the cost-of-living rise 
for that period. 

Employment, at a record of 60,079,- 
000 in July, was almost as high at 
59,914,000 in August. Nonagricul- 
tural employment was up 428,000. 

Department-store trade rose to 295 
on The United States News indicator 
for the week ended September 6, up 
3 per cent from the previous week. 

Retail inventories rose 3 per cent in 
July after seasonal adjustment. 

Manufacturers’ inventories of raw 
materials rose $63,000,000. 


ACTIVITY 


Output of factories was at 194.5 on 
The United States News indicator 
for the week ended September 6, 
against 195.1 the previous week. 

Auto output was 83,816. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 84.3 
per cent of capacity, down from 92.4 
as output was cut by a rail strike in 
the Pittsburgh area. 

Exports show the following declines in 
billions per year: 


May _ July 

Total $16.9 $13.7 
Textiles 28 15 
Machinery 1.7 14 
Metals & Manufactures 15 14 
Autos 1.4 ll 
Grains 1.5 11 


Imports of goods and _ services, as 
shown in the top chart, provided 
dollars to the world at an $8,000,- 
000,000 rate in the second quarter 
of 1947, being $13,200,000,000 short 
of the $21,200,000,000 rate of exports. 

Financing the $13,200,000,000 differ- 
ence took U.S. loans at a rate of 
$6,000,000,000, gifts at $2,400,000, 
000, and sale of foreign assets at 
$4,800,000,000. 

The rise in United States imports is 
slow. Output abroad lags, and infla- 
tion in some countries puts prices of 
manufactured goods above the U.S. 
level. 

U. S. gifts and loans are the main prop 
to exports now. 

Food, critically needed abroad, leads 
the new price rise. Such a price rise 
threatens a third round of wage rises, 
followed by higher prices for indus- 
trial goods. The market for factory 
output, cut by falling exports, is to 
be narrowed further as prices rise. 
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_ 27 MILES of NEW FREIGHT CARS 


to increase Pennsylvania Railroad’s car supply ! 


Rolling out of the shops to reenforce Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s 236,000 freight cars—extra big all-steel 
box cars and covered hopper cars... enough to 
make up a 27-mile-long freight train! More space, 
more capacity for shippers! wisconsin 


Industries locating along the Pennsylvania always 
have at their command not only the largest num- 
ber of freight cars and trains but the largest 
pick-up and delivery service as well. Plus—the 
shortest East-West rail route in the largest market. 
Good highways to supplement good train 
transportation. Direct-to-dock service at principal 
Atlantic and Great Lakes ports. Abundant natural 
resources. Plenty of skilled labor. And last but 
not least... favorable taxes! 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


FOR DATA ON AVAILABLE BUILDINGS AND SITES CONSULT THE FOLLOWING PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD INDUSTRIAL AGENTS: 


CHICAGO « Union Station INDIANAPOLIS e Union Station PITTSBURGH e Pennsylvania Station PHILADELPHIA e Penna. Sta.— 30th St. NEW YORK e Pennsylvania Station 
C.D. WILKINS A. J. VONK J. V. DAVIS B. K. WIMER D. B. LENNY 


H. C. MILLMAN, Broad St. Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 












Gulls Eye Market | 
for MACHINERY 


iB NGINEERING products and services are advertised in The United 
States News by 39 leading engineering, machinery and equipment 


organizations. 


Those who determine this advertising are assured of reaching an 
exceptional field of reader acceptance, unduplicated by any other 
magazine or group of magazines . . the important people to whom 
The United States News is required reading today more than at any 


time in the past. 


Of course this concentrated group of critical, responsible leader- 
ship welcomes news of engineering progress, just as it weleomes and 
can act upon the advertising messages of other American industrial 


products and facilities. 





275,000 now guaranteed . . . 300,000 effective January 2, 1948 
THE NEWS OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS IS THE NEWS OF BUSINESS 





HAROLD L, BEHLKE, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 
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View of officials that over 
$3,000,000,000 could be 


provided on short notice 


Looking around for dollars to help tide 
Europe over its critical period, U.S. offi- 
cials find at least $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,- 
000,000 that could be raised on short order 
by four U.S. and international agencies. 
“Ready cash for emergency aid abroad, 
it now becomes clear, could be produced 
with little delay by these agencies: 

The International Bank has $500,000, 
000 on hand, and could raise at least 
$2,300,000.000 more by borrowing on its 
own securities in the U.S. money market. 

The International Monetary Fund has 
about $3.200,000,000 in gold and U.S. 
dollars in its money pool. This pool is the 
Fund’s device for helping member coun- 
tries meet short-term trade debts. The 
Fund is under growing pressure to use 
some of this money for outright loans to 
Europe. 

The U. S. Export-Import Bank has $800,- 
000,000 left out of its original $3,500,- 
000,000 lending authority. 

The Commodity Credit Corp., another 
U.S. Government agency, has more than 
400,000,000 in cash. That money is avail- 
able to support U.S. farm prices. However, 
since few farm prices show any prospect of 
needing support, CCC is under pressure 
from within this Government to use some 
of that money to buy food for Europe. 
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—Harris & Ewing 


CAMILLE GUTT 
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Finance Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 











—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
ONE WORLD— 
In fact, the only one 


Here, then, are public agencies that 
could raise a combined total of more than 
$7,000,000,000. Officials not 
that they could or should use all that for 
a program to help Europe. But there are 
those who feel that these agencies should 
stand ready, in a pinch, to put up half 
that much. That would be enough to take 
the pressure off Congress for emergency 
funds to keep Europe going until the pro- 


do suggest 


WILL CLAYTON & JOHN SNYDER 
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SOURCES FOR QUICK AID ABROAD 


Pressure on World and U.S. Loan Agencies to Release Large Sums 


posed long-range “Marshall plan” gets into 
operation. (See page 13.) . 

None of the agencies, however, is willing 
to undertake such a program. Emergency 
stopgap aid for Europe conflicts with the 
policies under which they now are operat- 
ing. But officials of all of them admit that 
they are under growing pressure to modify 
these policies and get a program going be- 
fore winter complicates the problems of 
Europe. 

These policies now are being argued out 
in London, where boards of governors of 
the Bank and Fund are meeting in their 
second annual session. 

International Bank dislikes the idea of 
stepping into the present European situa- 
tion because that is not the purpose for 
which the institution was created under the 
Bretton Woods Agreements. John J. 
McCloy, Bank president, says he is not 
permitted, under the articles of agreement, 
to make stopgap loans that would not 
serve to increase production. He and other 
officials point out that the Bank cannot 
lend money for food and other consumer 
goods, which are among Europe’s most 
pressing current needs. 

The other side of that argument, now 
being advanced both in Washington and 
in London, is that the Bank does nat have 
to lend money for consumer goods to come 
to Europe’s rescue. It is pointed out that 
a faster schedule of loans for machinery 
and equipment would help, because that 
would free some of Europe’s present hold- 
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JOHN McCLOY 


. .. under pressure to modify loan policies before Europe enters a tough winter 
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It happened by sheerest accident. A new 
color film, with sound track, showing living conditions in 
Santa Clara County had just been released by the San Jose 
Chamber of Commerce. 


By some quirk of fate, it was shown be- 
fore the operating personnel of a multi-million dollar con- 
cern in a large Eastern city. 


For 16 minutes the group saw and heard 
how people live in a county where there’s only 17 degrees 
difference in average summer and winter temperatures— 
where outdoor living is in style 12 months a year—where 
workers own their own bungalows—where lawns and rose 
bushes are part of every home. 





As the film ended a key executive voiced 
this remark, “W’e’ve been talking about a Pacific Coast plant 
site. This is it!” 

This new film is vot an industrial film. It 
simply shows living conditions in Santa Clara County. And 
these living conditions are basic reasons why Santa Clara 
County is today the fastest growing industrial area on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Would you care to show this 16 milli- 
meter film with sound track to your organization? We'll 
gladly arrange it. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


The New Pacific Coast is a factual, 36 page 
book, giving all the basic facts about Santa 
Clara County. It's yours for the asking—with- 
out cost. But write on your business letterhead. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. U. 





SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 





SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goer 





FDinance Week 


ings of dollars for food, clothing and other 
consumer goods. 

France, desperate for dollars, is seeking 
a new International Bank loan of $250, 
000,000. France got a $250,000,000 loan 
from the Bank in May. 

Italy also is trying to get a Bank loan of 
$250,000,000. This one may be delayed, 
because the Italians have not yet filed 
all their supporting papers. 

Britain has not yet filed an application 
for a Bank loan, but predictions are wide. 
spread that she will before much longer, 

Germany, the fourth desperate case in 
Western Europe, is not eligible for a Bank 
loan, because she is not a member. The 
Bank itself has suggested, however, that 
a loan might be made to help step up coal 
production in the Ruhr, provided inter- 





ae 


—European 
HUGH DALTON 
Urged the Bank and Fund governors... 


ested member governments agreed to 
guarantee it. 

The Bank’s loan applications total 
$1,949 ,00,000, including $600,000,000 sought 
by Poland and $350,000,000 for Czechoslo- 
vakia, two countries that are not repre- 
sented in Marshall plan discussions. 

The Bank already has loaned $497,000,- 
000 to member governments—$250,000,- 
000 to France, $195,000,000 to the Nether- 
lands, $40,000,000 to Denmark and $12, 
000,000 to Luxembourg. Counting $250,- 
000,000 it borrowed in the U.S. market 
last July, the Bank now has about $500,- 
000,000 on hand. Market experts agree 
that it will have little or no trouble bor- 
rowing up to the amount of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment guarantee. This is $2,540,000,000, 
representing 80 per cent of the U.S. sub- 
scription of $3,175,000,000. The Bank's 
borrowing limit, under its articles of agree- 
ment, is about $7,000,000,000. 

Monetary Fund runs a pool of cur- 
rencies on which member countries cat 
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draw when they are temporarily short of 
another member’s currency. The Fund 
actually sells currencies. For example, 
France, with which the Fund already has 
had sizable dealings, buys dollars and 
puts up the same amount in francs, agree- 
ing to return the dollars as soon as pos- 
sible. That, ordinarily, is as far as the 
Fund is supposed to go in extending 
credit. 

But the Fund is given authority, in un- 
usual cases, to waive the restrictions writ- 
ten into its articles of agreement. That 
leads some officials to believe that the 
Fund could become an important part of 
the emergency machinery to give Europe a 
lift. As these officials see it: 

The Fund could undertake a short-term 
lending program designed to bolster shaky 
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ERNEST BEVIN 
...to find ways of easing the pinch 


currencies—say the franc and the Italian 
lira. In an emergency, so the thinking 
goes, it could waive even the requirement 
that members put up their own currencies 
in exchange for dollars. Advances under 
such a program would be designed to pre- 
vent financial chaos, which is one of the 
Fund’s broad purposes. 

Limit on Fund. It is not believed that 
the Fund could go so far as to make long- 
term reconstruction loans. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment itself is committed against such 
lending by this agency. But that does not 
rule out short-term loans to pump needed 
dollars into France, Italy, England and 
other troubled European member coun- 
tries. Officials say, however, that the Fund 
probably would not be willing to start such 
a program unless they had the assurance 
that the Marshall plan would be forth- 
coming later. 

Also, the Fund has authority to waive 
the limit on the amount any member coun- 
try can draw. As matters now stand, no 
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How to scrape up a million dollars— 


HERE is one highly mechanized oper- 
por that actually scrapes wealth 
from the ground. It is called “strip” 
mining—a fast. efficient method of re- 
covering coal deposits lying in seams 
just under the earth’s surface. 


Unlike deep shaft mining, the seams 
of strippable coal are naturally shal- 
low. The life of a good strip mine may 
be as short as 8 or 10 years. 


This was precisely the problem fac- 
ing the Ayrshire Collieries Corporation 
of Indianapolis when they came to the 
Bank of Manhattan in 1940. Some of 
the surface mines which the firm had 
in operation were nearing exhaustion. 

Ayrshire had already taken an option 
on a new strip coal field which the: 
called “Flamingo.” Surveys indi- 














f-) CHARTERED 
1739 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


cated a rich deposit here. But working 
capital was needed for building roads 
and railroad yards, for costly machin- 
ery and equipment. 


The Bank’s officers studied the prob- 
lem and Ayrshire’s record of operation. 
They were impressed by the ability and 
foresight of the firm’s management. 
The Bank advanced the money that was 
needed to open and develop the Fla- 
mingo mine. In five short years, Fla- 
mingo has earned over a million dol- 
lars. Today, Ayrshire has adequate coal 
reserves for still further development. 


This is typical of the experience of 
many forward-looking companies who 
come to the Bank of Manhattan for 
counsel and financial help at critical 
crossroads in their development. 
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How to 


~ PREVENT 
Corrosion 





Cities Service Anti-Corrodes are safe 
rust and corrosion preventives that 
bring amazing results. They are reliable 
safeguards against corrosion of metals 
in any form or state of finish—whether 
in storage or in transit. These Anti- 
Corrodes form a tenacious, durable film 
that is impervious to moisture and the 
more common gases prevalent in the 
atmosphere. And, since they contain 
lubricating material, they need not be 
removed in drawing 
operations. These Anti- 
Corrodes are made in 
several typestomeeta 
wide range of service 
conditions. They are 
economical, easy to 
apply and can be re- 
moved with kerosene 
or any petroleum sol- 





CITIES Cities Service Ol! Co. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
Arkansas Fue! Oil Co. 

SERVICE SHREVEPORT, LA. 





CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 

Room 3209, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: | would like further information on 
Anti-Corrode and Rust Remover for industrial 
use FREE OF CHARGE. 














City State 


0 See Se Sa ee 


(Available only in Cities Service marketing territories 


BAST of the Rockies.) Available in one gallon sizes only. 
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country can get more than the equivalent 
of 25 per cent of its own quota in any 
one year. That limits France to $130,000,- 
000, Italy to $45,000,000, Britain to $325,- 
000,000. 

There are suggestions that the Fund, 
using this waiver power, put up as much as 
$1,000,000,000 to give Europe a “shot in 
the arm.” 

Camille Gutt, Managing Director of the 
Fund, resists these ideas. He says the 
Fund is not an emergency device to han- 
dle postwar needs, but a permanent agency 
for international money relations. 

This Government, represented by Treas- 
ury Secretary John W. Snyder, as gover- 
nor, and Under Secretary of State William 
L. Clayton, as alternate, also is cool 
toward the idea of changing the Fund’s 
character. There is speculation, however, 
that this attitude might change if it de- 
velops that aid for Europe is not to be 
voted quickly by the U.S. Congress. 

The British Government, on the other 
hand, is reported to be dissatisfied with 
present restrictions on dollars held by the 
Bank and Fund. Both Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Hugh Dalton and Foreign Min- 
ister Ernest Bevin have been casting 
around for new sources of dollars for Brit- 
ain. Mr. Dalton urged Bank and Fund 
governors in London to find ways by 
which these agencies might contribute 
more heavily to solving Europe’s problems. 

Export-Import Bank is trying to get 
back into its old field of making only 
those loans designed to protect U.S. 
trade. William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
chairman, wants to quit making big, long- 
term loans. However, there is nothing in 
the charter of the Export-Import Bank 
that prevents such loans, and Mr. Martin 
is under pressure to give aid to Europe 
on an increasing scale. 

Commodity Credit Corp. shrinks from 
the idea of buying food for Europe out of 
money that was intended for farm-surplus 
disposal. Officials fear they might run into 
trouble with Congress. They intend, there- 
fore, to hold back until they get an order 
direct from the President. The plan, how- 
ever, is said to have support in the State 
Department. How hard it is pushed is 
likely to depend upon how rapidly Congress 
moves on a new emergency aid program. 

In Congress, where many members are 
resisting the idea of hurrying to vote stop- 
gap money pending action on the Mar- 
shall plan, there is a growing interest in 
what can be done by existing lending 
agencies—International Bank, Monetary 
Fund and Export-Import Bank. Attention 
is centering on the two international agen- 
cies. Together, these agencies got $5,925,- 
000,000 from this Government. They may 
be under pressure from Congress in the 
weeks ahead to use some of that money 
for the emergency phase of the aid pro- 
gram for Europe. 














CONFUSING, isn’: it? 


. «When so Many Localities 
Offer the IDEAL Location 


for your New Plant! 






Doesn’t Have 
Everything... 
Set, Mr. Industrialist, perhaps in 
your particular case we have just 
what you are looking for. 


* Write for a NEW INDUSTRIAL 
BROCHURE ... Just Out 


Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development, Jefferson 
City, Mo., Dept. 69N. 


















Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 
The United States News 
435 Parker Avenue, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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STANDS OUT 


Head and shoulders above 
Baltimore’s skyline—you can’t 
miss it—nor can you forget its 
luxurious comfort, excellent food 
and courteous, guest-wise service. 
700 rooms—tub, shower and 
a convenient garage facilities. 


BALIN MORE 
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In Chicago, the surest way to reach the market 
from which you can expect the surest response 
is to advertise in the Chicago Daily News. Year 
after year advertisers have found the Daily 
News home group of readers to be the most 
desirable group of buyers. 


They are the most IMPORTANT million sales: 
prospects in the Chicago area. In fact, they 
number in excess of a million. 


When you check the family income figures in 
the panel at the left you will realize what the 
SELECTED mass circulation of the Daily News 
does to increase the success of advertisers. And 
you will acknowledge, too, that if you do not 
get into these important homes with what you 
have to say, you can hardly expect to get in 
with what you have to sell! 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 71 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 407 Free Press Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 606 South Hill Street 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 








Television finds drama in the dark 
— with new RCA studio camera 


Now television becomes even more ex- 
citing as lights are dimmed, and the 
camera reaches deep inside studio shad- 
ows to capture action as dramatic as any 
on stage or screen... 

A new studio television camera—de- 
ve loped by RCA scientists and engi- 
neers—needs only 1/10th the usual light. 


The super-sensitive eye of the new 
camera is an improv ed Image Orthicon 
Tube ... of the type once used only for 
broadcasts of outdoor events. With it, 
studio broadcasts now become sharper, 


clearer—and since so little illumination 








e tie 3 q 3 
Ultrasensitive RCA television camera tube cuts studio light requirements 90% 


is needed, heat in the studio is sharply 
reduced. No more blazing lights! 

Such improvements come regularly 
from research at RCA Laboratories, and 
apply to all branches of radio, television, 
electronics, and recording. These im- 
provements are part of your purchase 
of any product bearing the name RCA, 
or RCA Victor. 

When in Radio City, New York, be sure to see 
the radio and electronic wonders at RCA Ex- 
hibition Hall, 36 West 49th St. Free admission. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. 





RCA Victor home television re- 
ceivers bring you every dramatic 
detail that the new camera catches. 
RCA’s “Eye Witness Television” 
locks pictures in tune with the 
sending station. Let your dealer 
demonstrate. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 




















































Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Government controls over prices, production or distribution are not likely 
to be restored, regardless of the emergency in this country or abroad. 
Price controls now would require severe price roll-backs to do any good. 
Rationing would have to accompany any effective price control, and there 
is no disposition in Congress to bring rationing back in any form. 
Material allocations are almost all ended and will not be restored. 
Grain requisitions by Government would be almost impossible in peacetime. 
Rent controls are more likely to end next spring than to be continued. 
Credit controls on consumer buying will end November 1, on schedule. 
Export controls may be tightened to direct plans for foreign aid. 
The idea of using Government controls to stop price rises is becoming 
more attractive, but is to remain just an idea. People are beginning to get un- 
easy about the present inflation, but not uneasy enough to take the drastic steps 
that would have to be taken to end it. The Government won't propose such steps. 




















Higher margins for grain buying on the futures markets may tend to dampen 
speculation a bit. It is doubtful that they will produce a price break. 

Cash buying of grain futures, suggested by Senator Flanders, of Vermont, 
might crowd out some speculators, but would do nothing about demand for grain. 

Antitrust suits also are a weak weapon to attack high and rising prices. 

Justice Department can only go after price-fixing conspiracies. Sellers do 
not have to conspire with competitors to get high prices in this market. 

Government seems to be stymied in any attempt to drive prices down. The 
inflation is to be allowed to run its course without much interference. 

















Steel capacity and steel supply are getting to be hot political issues. 

CIO Steelworkers want the Government to aid in steel-plant expansion. 

The steel industry says it already is spending $1,000,000,000 on plans 
to add 2,500,000 tons to basic capacity and to increase sheet and strip capacity. 

Congress, meanwhile, sympathizes with business complaints of scarce steel. 

The upshot probably is to be a full-dress steel investigation. Senator 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, started the ball rolling with his small-business study. 
The catch, however, is that steel is required to build more steel mills. Ex- 
pansion at this time would add temporarily to the present shortage rather than 
relieve it. It takes two years to build a steel mill. 





s 90% 








The steel shortage really points up the whole question of U.S. capacity, 
not only to produce steel but to produce oil and metals and other materials. 

National wealth actually may not be as great as most people think. The 
Census Bureau has figures to indicate that U.S. assets have dropped since 1930. 

Investment in physical resources ran ahead of population growth from 1790 
to 1930. But, in 1930, population began to grow faster than investments. 

















m= On a fixed-price basis, physical assets amounted to $4,864 for each person 
matic in the population in 1930. By 1946, per capita value of assets was $4,390. 

a Physical assets include the value of land and of all man-made things, 

h the such as industrial plants, houses, automobiles, farm equipment and public works. 
dealer The decline in the value of assets as related to population suggests that 


the U.S. should embark on a vast program of domestic expansion. It bears out 
other Government studies of the need for more goods to keep up living standards. 
That expansion probably will take place, given a favorable economic climate. 
1CA We tell you more about this basic condition on page 34. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-=-(Continued) 


U.S. needs for expansion may complicate the foreign reconstruction plan. 

Foreign demand for U.S. capital goods will compete with domestic demand. 

Inflation pressure, thus, may not relax. The present inflation, however, 
could hardly be regarded as a favorable climate for private expansion. 

A four-year program of foreign aid, as contemplated in the- "Marshall 
plan," might conceivably defer the expansion needed at home. That question 
doubtless will be debated thoroughly when the program is presented to Congress. 











The labor situation is calm at the moment and promises to remain calm for 
several months. Large industries are free from strikes and threats of strikes. 

Railroads probably will avoid a strike by granting train crews and other 
operating workers the same pay increase awarded to clerks and shopmen. 

Steel companies have a union promise not to strike before 1949. 

Automobile unions have a contract running until next spring. 

Coal industry seems assured of labor peace until mid-1948, at least. 

Today's labor peace is part of union strategy to avoid strikes so as not 
to goad Congress into further action. The outlook is that 1948 will see fewer 
strikes than 1946 or 1947. Labor doesn't want to risk irritating Congress. 











Taft-Hartley Act seems to be getting compliance from labor groups. 

Machinists' union, an independent, has complied with the requirement that 
all officers sign affidavits that -they are not affiliated with Communists. 

AFL unions also are moving in the direction of complying with the law. 

CIO unions, still holdouts, are likely to-be forced to comply or to lose 
out in competition with rivals. CIO already is handicapped in the South. 

The only real defiance of the new labor Act is likely to arise over union 
contributions to political campaigns. A court test of this section is planned. 











New wage demands also are being soft-pedaled by most union leaders. 

Higher wages apparently are not to be sought unless prices continue their 
skyrocketing advance. Union leaders evidently are impressed by what happened 
to prices after the second round of wage increases began to take effect. 

Runaway prices, of course, would lead to stiff wage demands next spring. 

Strikes might not follow, however. With high prices and high volume, em- 
ployers would be more willing to settle. The coal agreement showed that. 

Organized labor actually seems now to be paying more attention to prices 
than to wages. Labor leaders and labor economists are following the Government 
line of pointing to profits and appealing for voluntary price reductions. 











Tax planning is getting down to concrete cases, with emphasis on reform. 

Estate and gift taxes are recommended for an overhauling by the Treasury. 
This is the first tax proposal from the Treasury in two years. 

A transfer tax to replace both estate and gift taxes is suggested. This 
would apply whenever property is transferred, before or after death, and the 
rate would be the same. The Treasury says Congress should determine the rate. 
Under the present law, the gift-tax is three fourths of the estate-tax rate. 











Depreciation is another tax problem that is getting attention. 

Replacement costs now are much higher than original costs. Accountants 
contend more and more that this gives a distorted picture of current profits. 
Profits could vanish when the time comes to replace equipment at a higher price. 

Higher reserves for depreciation thus are recommended, and the suggestion 
is made that the Government should allow higher deductions for depreciation. 

All tax reforms now suggested would mean lower taxes for some groups. 

Tax cuts through reforms, however, probably would postpone cuts to 1949. 

An income tax cut for all individual taxpayers, to take effect January l, 
1948, probably would be vetoed. Yet the odds are that Congress will try it again. 
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reduce payroll 
administrative costs 


for your organization 


58,000,000 workers in American industry today 
necessitate streamlined and mechanized payroll 
accounting for efficient administration. Whatever 
the size of your company, deductions for social 
security, withholding taxes, pension plans or insur- 
ance premiums mean that your payroll procedure 


must be accurate, fast, informational and controlled. 


Remington Rand bookkeeping machines pro- 
vide the special features to solve your payroll 
problems. Every form you require—payroll regis- 
ter, statement, pay check or envelope, individual 


earnings record, etc., is prepared at one operation. 


Individual, adjustable registers accumulate each 
deduction separately. Cross computing registers 


é 


compute and print the net pay automatically. Com- 











pletely electrified alphabet, numeral and operating 





keys speed each operation. Checks are numbered, 
dated and “protected” automatically / 


Let your Remington Rand specialist show you 
how this machine works on your payrolls. Write 
to Remington Rand Inc., Adding - Bookkeeping - 
Calculating Machines Division, Department US, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


Reningion Road 


MACHINES MANAGEMENT 


Remington Rand bookkeeping machines 















Whatever your size... 


200 employees or 20,000 . . . complete electrification 
and balances computed and printed automatically are just two of the many 
Remington Rand features to help you eliminate waste effort in 
your payroll administration—give you extra facts and figures 
for departmental and management control. 
















Weve Been Askeel: 


ABOUT TAX-RELIEF PLAN FOR MARRIED PERSONS 


A tax cut—a big one for many married 
persons—can be had without action by 
Congress. President Truman cannot block 
the cut by veto. It stands open to married 
persons in States whose legislatures adopt 
the principle of joint ownership of property 
by husband and wife. 

That sounds very simple. Four new 
States are just joining nine States that al- 
ready had community-property laws. Tax- 
payers in those States can divide income 
between husband and wife for federal and 
State tax purposes. This means that for 
many persons with incomes above $3,300 
there will be a saving on income tax. Other 
States may want to join in with the 13 
that already are getting a tax break. They 
may want their married citizens to have 
the same tax advantages as citizens of com- 
munity-property States. 

It is well, however, to understand the 
conditions, and some disadvantages, that 
go with community property. Some married 
persons may not like to share ownership 
of their property with their wives or hus- 
bands. Others will find that they get no 
tax benefit from community property be- 
cause their incomes, if divided, would not 
drop them to brackets where surtax rates 
are lower. Also, there are some disad- 
vantages in regard to estate and gift taxes 
in community-property States. 


What does 
mean? 

It means, essentially, that the husband 
owns half and the wife half of their in- 
come and property. This is true even 
though the wife—or the husband—may 
actually have no income or property of 
her own. Community property usually 
covers only income and property acquired 
after marriage. But it does not apply to 
property received by gift, bequest, inherit- 
ance, etc., even after marriage. State laws 
differ in some respects, but the underlying 
principle follows the same pattern. 


community _ property 


Do husband and wife have to agree 
to share property? 

No. Income splitting usually applies to all 

married couples in community-property 

States. They do not have to sign an agree- 

ment to divide income and property. 


Can a wife dispose of her share of 
community property? 
Not always, during her lifetime. A wife 
owns her share of community property. 
That is, she has a “vested interest” in it. 
But she does not always have an outright 
control over it. Earlier community-prop- 
erty laws usually left the control and man- 
agement of community property to the 
husband. The wife usually could not sell it 
without her husband’s approval. But she 
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sometimes could get control of it through 
court action under certain circumstances, 
such as when her husband mismanaged or 
squandered the property. Some laws allow 
a wife to control, and sell, that part of the 
community property that comes from her 
own earnings or from the income of her 
separate noncommunity property. 


What if a couple is divorced? 

Then they divide the community property 
acquired during marriage. Sometimes this 
is done by a property-settlement agree- 
ment. Or the courts may say what part 
of the community property belongs to the 
wife and what part to the husband. The 
usual principle is to divide on a 50-50 
basis. After divorce, a couple no longer 
can divide income for tax-saving purposes. 


What if they are separated? 

Here, too, they usually cannot split their 
income for tax purposes. The general prin- 
ciple is that they must live together to 
take advantage of income splitting for tax 
purposes. In case of a legal separation, 
division of community property may be 
made by mutual agreement or court order. 


In event of death, can a wife dispose 
of her, share? 

Yes. The wife usually has full control over 
her share of community property when it 
comes to disposing of it by will. She can 
leave it to her husband or to whomever 
she wishes, even though the husband 
may have earned the entire amount. The 
husband usually has no legal say over 
whom she names as beneficiary. This might 
mean that, after her death, the husband 
has to sell part of his business or other 
community-property holdings in order to 
pay off those to whom the wife bequeathed 
her share. 


How much tax is saved in community 
States? 

The tax savings for married couples with 
income under $5,000 is small. But the 
saving becomes substantial for incomes 
from $10,000 to $100,000 and above. If 
this income is received about equally by 
husband and wife, however, there is little 
or no saving. 


Take the case of a married couple with no 
children, with all the income earned or re- 
ceived by the husband or wife: $10,000 in- 
come split equally in a community-prop- 
erty State would save them $342; on $15,- 
000, the saving would be $893; on $25,000, 
it would be $2,622; on $50,000, it would be 
$6,071; on $100,000, it would be $12,854; 
and on $500,000, it would be $23,921. 
Thus, the saving is mostly for those in 
higher income groups. 


How do estate taxes work in com. 
munity States? 

The effect often is to the disadvantage of 
married couples, compared with those jp 
other States. The rule is that the entire 
value of. the community property is jp. 
cluded in the estate of the husband or 
wife who dies first, except for that part 
which can be shown to have come from the 
personal services or separate property of 
the survivor. But, in effect, at least one 
half of the community property is consid. 
ered as the estate of the one who dies, even 
though he or she earned none of it. 


Here is how the federal estate tax some. 
times works in practice in a community 
State: Suppose the husband earned all 
the community property, and the wife 
never worked or had any income of her 
own. The wife dies and leaves her entire 
share to her husband. Then the husband 
must pay an estate tax on all the wife’s 
share subject to the tax, even though he 
earned this in the first place. In a non- 
community-property State, where the 
property never was divided, the husband 
always would have owned all of it, and no 
estate tax would have to be paid. Similar 
disadvantages can result from paying gift 
taxes in community-property States. 


Won’‘t other States approve com- 
munity property? 

They may. Adoption of the community- 
property idea, with tax savings for their 
residents, is being considered by a number 
of States. Some of them are likely to act, 
unless Congress wipes out this tax advan- 
tage by approving income splitting for tax 
purposes on a national basis. 


Is Congress likely to allow income 
splitting? 

There is a strong possibility that Congress 
before long will approve a plan to permit 
all married couples to divide their income 
for tax purposes, without other community- 
property requirements. This was considered 
at the last session, but no action was 
taken. The movement has support from 
some leaders of both parties. 


Not everyone would benefit from a national 
income-splitting plan. Low-income families 
would get no tax savings, nor would un- 
married persons, widows and _ married 
couples whose income already is about 
equally divided between husband and 
wife. Married couples in the 13 community- 
property States would get no further 
benefit. Instead, they would lose their 
present tax advantage. Treasury officials 
estimate that nearly 5,000,000 married 
couples would get a tax saving. The cost to 
the Federal Treasury is put at about $750; 
000,000. 
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Value? Only a parent can tell 





Value? What else gives you 


you. Cost? Uncle Sam allows a 4 S 38) all ae] 1 ng S so much for so little as elec- 


$500 income tax exemption 
to cover a year’s board and 
keep—a parent has ideas on 


tricity ? It lights, heats, cools, 
cleans and entertains; saves 
you time, work, money. Cost? 


that too! esa great value A few cents a day! 





Value? Ask any doctor the value of ra- 
dium—or a patient whose life it has 
saved. Cost? A single ounce would cost 
you around $700,000—if you could buy 
that much all at once! 


© Listen to the Electric Hour —the HOUR OF CHARM 
~Sundays, 4:30 P.M., EDT, CBS. 


Value? You can measure a diamond’s 
value only in a woman’s eyes. Its cost? 
About $900 for a good-quality, one- 
carat stone... and it takes more than 
140 carats to make one ounce! 


This advertisement is published by the business-managed, 
tax-paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 
—because it is to your benefit to know the value of 
your electric service, and to ours to have you know it. 


*& Names on request from this magazine 
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Eight Men Who Will Find How Much U. S. Can Spare for Europe: 
Industrialists and Administrators Making Study for President 


Eight tough-minded men, familiar with 
all phases of American industry, are to 
work out the U.S. program for helping 
Europe. They will see how much of goods 
and money the United States can spare 
without damage to its own economy. 

These men, each at the head of a group 
of experts, will take the raw material of a 
“Marshall plan” and measure it against 
American resources. They were picked to 
do this job by President ‘Truman and W. 
Averell Harriman, Secretary of Commerce. 
They already have laid the groundwork for 
their plan in a series of meetings. 

Here are the men, members of the 
President’s Committee on Foreign Aid, 
who will decide how much aid America 
can give to Europe: 
> Chester Davis, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in St. Louis, who has 
dealt with food crises, in drought and in 
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HARRIMAN, CHAIRMAN 





—Harris &.Ewing 
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glut, is directing the study of how much 
food can be sent abroad. This is one of 
the toughest jobs of the whole operation. 
But it is the kind of job with which 
he is familiar. The stocky, graying food 
expert has weathered many crises in the 
past. 

Bad crops and droughts now are cut- 
ting down the already short European food 
supply, raising the demands for food from 
this country. But American food supplies 
are facing pressures at home. The wheat 
crop will be good; but the corn crop will 
be short. And prices are soaring. 

Mr. Davis favors sending as much food 
to Europe as the United States can spare. 
But, in his present job, he is following 
the same pattern that he used a year ago 
when he was chairman of the President’s 
Famine Emergency Committee: He will 
devise no plan for building up food ex- 
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ports to the point where the United 
States supply will be cut below health 
standards. 

In the pinch of the short corn crop, 
however, many farmers will be tempted 
to feed wheat to cattle and hogs. Mr. 
Davis says that sooner or later the nation 
will be faced with a choice between getting 
wheat to market through a voluntary pro- 
gram for reducing meat consumption or 
reinstating governmental controls over 
food consumption. 
>Hiland Batcheller, president of Al. 
legheny-Ludlum Steel Corp., is in charge 
of the survey of capital and durable 
goods. 

Here, Mr. Batcheller also is dealing with 
a field in which the nation has many 
shortages. Beginning October 1, the U.S, 
Government intends to clamp down on 
steel exports and see that 
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out except that which is badly needed 
and which does not conflict with United 
States policy. 

In his study, Mr. Batcheller is finding 
that, although steel production in the 
United States is near its peak, there are 
gmetimes shortages of sheet and _ strip 
that slow down the production of motor 
vehicles, railroad rolling stock, household 
equipment. machinery and other goods. 
Except through the direct intervention 
of the Government, Europe’s orders for 
steel have little chance of getting through. 
Mr. Batcheller’s group will decide how 
much can be spared. 

As chief of the iron and steel branch 
af the War Production Board, Mr. Batchel- 
ler learned at first hand the full potentials 
of the steel industry with which he now 
has been associated for 40 years. He has 
a reputation for not being afraid to try 
new methods. Although graying now, Mr. 
Batcheller still has a hankering to hunt 
big game. 

YJohn L. Collyer, 


Goodrich Co., is handling the 





head of the B. F. 


count of 


consumer goods. 

Mr. Collyer’s group 
shortages than some of the other sub- 
committees. 


s finding fewer 


His own industry—rubber— 
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NOW! \GHT-BEAM INDEXER” 


makes SoundScriber dictation 
more effortless than ever 


Latest SoundScriber ienprowenient 
“light-beam” indexing 








provides ultra-precision. By 
a radio-like illuminated 
dial, the dictator is enabled 
instantly and exactly to note 
the location of specific dic- 
When the 
“tunes in” to the 
place indicated...the 
material is there! 


tated material. 


secretary 


The SoundScriber electronic dise dictation system is 

based on this fundamental: it takes two people—the 
dictator and a secretary—to write a letter! The dictator must 
find it quick and easy to review any part of what he has 
said and also to give complete and accurate instructions to 
the secretary. The secretary, in turn, must be able to tell, at 
a glance, where any particular material is located, and how 
long it is. Only the SoundScriber system does these things 
superlatively well. 


The SoundScriber system of indexing—with the pre- 

cision and the well-planned forms to do the job right— 
is the key to quick, efficient, time-saving transcription. And 
every step of it is now made doubly easy by the new 
SoundScriber “light-beam indexer.” 


You may play back any part of the disc, any time. . . without 

disturbing the recording head, without irksome manipulation. 
You then go on recording precisely where you left off. No fumbling 
for the right place. In any phase of SoundScriber operation— 
you know where you are! 


Over 50,000 users have changed over to SoundScriber... 
for its demonstrated efficiency, its simplicity, its low cost. 
Do not invest in machine dictation of any kind until you, 
too, have investigated SoundScriber. Sales and service in 
175 communities. Mail the coupon today for complete 
details of the SoundScriber System. 


| 
The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. US-9 | 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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WABASH 
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BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS 
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KANSAS 
CITY 
















. City of , 
KANSAS CITY} 


HIS companion train 

to the famous “City 
_ of St. Louis” brings better 
| Wabash service than ever 
| between these two great 
Missouri cities. A brand 
new Diesel-powered 7-car 
train. “Sleepy Hollow” 
seats in coaches and parlor- 
lounge ... a new “coffee- 
shop-club”...and an even 
finer Wabash diner. 


TOM M. HAYES, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
1495 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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People of the Week 





was one of the first to come back into full 
production after the war. The big demand 
for rubber now in Europe is for belting, 
particularly conveyor belts, rather than 
for tires. 

The study is covering the whole range 
of consumer goods. One of the developing 
shortages in this country with the most 
direct bearing upon the European problem 
is that of cotton. The domestic carry- 


* over is small, compared to previous years, 


and Europe needs clothing. 

Mr. Collyer ran the WPB rubber pro- 
duction and distribution program during 
the latter days of the war. He is an engi- 
neer with 24 years of experience in the 
rubber business, and was one of the early 
advocates of synthetic-rubber production 
in this country. 
> Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
Studebaker Corp., heads a subcommittee 
that is making a study of man power. It 
will decide what man power is available 
for any expansion in production to turn out 
goods for Europe. Until the program is 
definitely outlined, however, Mr. Hoff- 
man’s group can do little more than comb 
through man-power statistics that were 
gathered during the war. 

During recent months, Mr. Hoffman has 
urged moderation in labor laws. While 
some other businessmen clamored for re- 
strictive labor legislation, Mr. Hoffman 
urged management to turn its back upon 
punitive labor legislation. He also is 
head of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. 

Mr. Hoffman once was called the great- 
est salesman on the Pacific Coast. At 34, 
after 15 years of selling, he was called to 
South Bend to become a vice president of 
Studebaker. Six years later, he was running 
the company. He neither drinks nor 
smokes, thinks cocktail parties are the 
lowest form of living, and hates speech- 
making (but does a great deal of it). 
> Robert Koenig, head of the Ayrshire 
Collieries in Indianapolis, is in charge of a 
mineral-resources survey. He is finding that 
the United States has a fairly ample sup- 
ply of most of the minerals Europe might 
need. 

The biggest present shortage in Europe, 
among minerals, is of coal. But a lack of 
man power, food and transport is slowing 
down the production and distribution of 
coal there. The United States has some 
4,300 years of coal reserves under ground, 
at the present annual rate of use. But the 
problem is getting the coal above ground. 
Strikes have cut down production to the 
point where only a small reserve supply is 
above ground. 

Mr. Koenig long has been associated 
with the coal industry at Indianapolis. He 
became president of the Ayrshire Collieries 
in 1939. During the war, he was in the 
Army and served as head of the solid fuels 
division of Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Expeditionary Forces in England. In this 
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Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
They 


send in their checks regularly. 


salesmen call on them. 


This point has real signif: 

cance for advertisers because 

they know that such _ highly 

voluntary subscription meth 

ods mean interested readers. 
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Take my car .-.. but you can’t borrow, 
Beg or rent my brand new Toro. 
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TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N, MINNEAPOLIS, MineSOT! 
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job, he had charge of the distribution of 
coal among different countries. 

>Granville Conway, president of the 
Cosmopolitan Shipping Co. in New York, 
heads a group that is studying transport 
facilities. His job is to figure out what ship- 
ping is available to get the goods overseas. 

Mr. Conway, veteran merchant marine 
captain, is well equipped to do that job. 
He was with the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration during the war, was an associate 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff, and after 
the war directed the work of co-ordinating 
emergency relief shipments to Europe. 

In this latter job, he kept a steady flow 

of grain and coal moving out of New 
York, Boston, Portland, Me., New Orleans, 
Port Arthur, Galveston, Texas City and 
Houston. He even called some West 
Coast ports into use and managed to 
move a monthly quota of 1,800,000 tons 
of coal in addition to wheat and other 
supplies. 
Owen D. Young, long-time boss of 
General Electric and the man who devised 
the Young plan of reparations after the 
first World War, is directing economic and 
fnancial studies. Mr. Young’s job is to 
calculate the general economic and finan- 
tial ability of the United States to meet 
the needs that are depicted under the 
Marshall plan. 

The new work rounds off a long and dis- 
tinguished career in industry and public 
service for Mr. Young. His experience in 
calculating the economic and_ financial 
capacity of nations goes back to 1923, 
when he helped Charles G. Dawes work 
out the Dawes plan of reparations for 
Germany. Later, he became agent general 
of reparations and put the plan into opera- 
tion. His own name became attached to the 
plan later. 

Much of Mr. Young’s time now is spent 

in raising cows in New York. He lives in 
the same village in which his family has 
lived since 1750. 
Robert M. La Follette, Jr., former Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, will draft the report 
and recommendations for the seven sub- 
committees. Mr. La Follette’s work will 
be based upon 21 years’ experience in deal- 
ing with Congress as an independent Pro- 
gressive Senator. 

In the early days of the developing war, 
Mr. La Follette voted against Lend- 
Lease and against the draft. He often was 
called an isolationist. There is not much 
likelihood that he now would propose put- 
ting too great a strain upon American 
resources for the benefit of Europe. He is 
taking an active part in working out the 

an. 

But all members of the committee say 
there is little they can do until they have 
the full report from Europe of how much 
is needed; then they will see if it can be 
spared, 
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“Driver”, said his fare, in faultless 
French, “commencet at the right, and 
come out at the left. Don't miss any 
part of the drive, don't travel on any 
part of it twice, and don't cross your 
own tracks.” 

Tres simple? That's why we picked 
this one. Because some problems are 
relatively €asy to solve. The problem, 
for instance, of cutting metal turning 
costs, 

The chances are that metal turning 
accounts for 25 per cent or more of all 
the machining time in your plant — that 
this is your major production expense. 


JONES 


Ss 














No.l The Problem of Pierre 
“The Warisian Taxi Driver 


Be skeptical of the production effi- 
ciency of your metal turning equipment. 
There are cases in our files of savings of 
hundreds of dollars a month in the manu- 
facture of a single part by the efficient 
use of carbide cutting tools on Jones & 
Lamson machines. 

Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes and 
Fay Automatic Lathes are designed 
specifically for the most efficient use of 
carbide cutting tools. 

Telephone or write for a Jones & 
Lamson engineer who will be glad to 
consult with you on all phases of your 
metal turning problems. 


& LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Manufacturer of : Universal Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes « Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
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Truman-Eisenhower Rift? . . . White House Coolness 
On Ration Revival . . . Cabinet Split Over Foreign Aid 


Mr. Truman is mulling over the idea 
of tossing the problem of price con- 
trols to a special session of Congress. 
The White House would like to shift 
to a Republican Congress some of the 
heat over rises in living costs. 


xx«* 


President Truman still is not con- 
vinced that a special session is needed 
to help Europe. George Marshall, Sec- 
retary of State, will need to do a lot 
of selling if he is to change the Presi- 
dent’s mind on that point. 


xk * 


The White House remains cool to the 
idea of asking Congress to restore con- 
trols over prices and to revive ration- 
ing of foods. Bread rationing in the 
U.S., during an election year, might 
be highly unpopular. Mr. Truman 
would rather have Congress decide. 


ie a 


A financial crack-up in Italy, maybe 
in November or December, is ex- 
pected to touch off the big drive for 
new billions in U.S. aid for Europe. 


Kok ok 


Mr. Truman will be forced to accept 
a new board to direct lending or 
spending of billions for Europe as the 
price of getting those billions from 
Congress. Republicans will insist 
upon a board, answerable to Con- 
gress, for handling the money. Mr. 
Truman wanted to keep control in the 
Treasury and State Department. 


week 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and John Snyder, Secretary 
of the Treasury, take a “show me”’ at- 
titude on plans for big new aid for 
Europe. Both want to be convinced 
that other countries are doing all they 
can to help themselves. Each one has 
had experience in handing out relief 
on a big scale at a time when those 
gétting the help weren’t trying very 
hard to help themselves. 


KKK 


Will Clayton, Under Secretary of 
State, is most insistent that Mr. Tru- 
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man should call Congress back to 
vote about $2,500,000,000 in emer- 
gency aid for Europe. Mr. Clayton 
figures that U.S. has to put up great 
new quantities of dollars if Europe 
isn’t to move sharply to the left. 


x* *k * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, 
figures the World Bank and Mone- 
tary Fund can be used, in one way or 
another, to tide European countries 
over until 1948. He hasn’t been sold 
on the idea of a special session. 


x 2 


President Truman, after crying “cri- 
sis” to get aid for Greece when there 
really wasn’t a crisis, now is some- 
what afraid to cry crisis again over 
Europe for fear that people won’t be- 
lieve him. This time he wants a crisis 
to break out into full view before get- 
ting excited in public. 


x* * * 


Army and Air Force generals and 
Navy admirals are telling the White 
House that military spending will 
have to be stepped up far above the 
present if U.S. is to try to stop Russia 
at every point where she threatens to 
push out in the world. 


x *& * 


Ernest Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Min- 
ister, is suggesting to General Mar- 
shall, U.S. Secretary of State, that 
part of the 15,000 troops soon to be 
moving out of Italy should move into 
Greece to take over the job 6,000 Brit- 
ish troops have been doing there. U.S. 
is wary on that subject, however. 


xk * * 


President Truman is somewhat 
miffed by the growing presidential 
boom for the Army Chief of Staff. 
If General Eisenhower wasn’t step- 
ping out soon to become a university 
president he might be asked by the 
White House to resign. 


xk * 


A story is being leaked from Demo- 
cratic sources that General of the 
Army Dwight Eisenhower, Army 


Chief of Staff, was highly optimist, 
about U.S. ability to co-operate with 
Russia for quite a long time after th. 
war ended. He is said to have sept 
back glowing reports of his ability to 
get along with the Russians, Th 
point of the story is to raise some doubt 
about his political judgment. 


xk ik 


General of the Army Douglas Mx. 
Arthur is due to be pushed for the 
Republican nomination by a grou 
rivaling that pushing General Eisen. 
hower. General MacArthur is more 
of the “man on horseback”’ type. Gen, 
Eisenhower is backed as one with the 
common touch and real political “jt” 


xk *& 


Philip Murray’s top CIO officials, with 
one possible exception, could sign the 
required affidavit that they have no 
Communist affiliations. Reason for 
not signing, however, is that officials 
of several CIO international unions 
could not sign without danger of go- 
ing to jail. 


xk 


Henry Wallace is being deserted by 
most of the left-wing leaders who 
were urging him, not long ago, to 
lead a third-party movement. Even 
the Communists are cooling to the 
idea of a third party in 1948. 


"s S 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor, is not going to police financial 
reports filed by labor unions as now 
required by law. Mr. Schwellenbach 
is letting Congress know that it wil 
have to give him more money, as well 
as specific directions, if it wants that 
part of the law strictly enforced. 


* & & 


Robert Denham, General Couns 
charged with enforcing the new Talt- 
Hartley Act, has ideas about wha 
that law means that are different from 
ideas of the majority of members ol 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
which sits as a court for its interpre 
tation. In the end, the Supreme Coutl 
will have to reconcile differences. 
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1. Resiliency 


3. Sampling 





[_] Desirable quality in type metal 
[] Ability of paper to repel ink 
C] Ability of paper to recover from distortion 





C) Selecting a specimen of paper for analysis 
) Making a paste-up of printing proof 
gay poly a 
C Measuring depth of etch in engraving 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





2. Chase 


[] Shallow tray for holding type 


4. Outline Halftone 


CZ Halftone with background cut away 
DC Halftone with highlights etched out 
] Halftone with rule border 





ANSWERS 


] Resiliency is the ability of paper 

to recover from distortion, pro- 
viding a cushioning action important 
in printing. Levelcoat* printing 
papers have excellent resiliency — 
derived from their uniform formation 
and the proper formulatiou of fibers. 


Chase is the frame for locking 

up a printing form. After lock-up 
will come the actual press run — 
and here wise advertisers choose 
dependable Levelcoat coated papers 
to protect the full effectiveness of 
booklets, catalogs or mailers. 


Sampling, in papermaking, is 

selecting specimens of paper or 
pulp for analysis. It is a continuous 
process at Kimberly-Clark where one 
of the world’s finest testing laborator- 
ies keeps a close, constant check on 
Levelcoat quality. 


4 Outline Halftone is a halftone 

with the background cut away to 
emphasize important objects. What- 
ever the technique employed in its 
production, a fine engraving glows 
with warmer life when printed on a 
background of clean, bright Levelcoat. 


[] Frame for locking up a printing form 


[] Locked-up printing form 
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; PRINTING PAPERS 


Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Roiofectt. 


A PRODUCT OF 


RESEARCH 


* TRADEMARK 
77. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
1872— SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING—1947 
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ROSE GOULD HANGS BY HER HEELS — WITH NO 
OTHER SUPPORT AND NO NET— INA 
STUNT THAT MAKES EVEN VETERAN 

CIRCUS HANDS BLINK, 


SHE'S 75 FEET 
UP— WITH NO —S ‘ 
NET BELOW,’ IT’S THE MO 

DARING AERIAL ACT 1! ve. SEEN yet/ \a 














YES, SHE FELL ONCE — 
CABLE BROKE —THIS 
(iS HER FIRST 
APPEARANCE 
SINCE 








R. J Reyno lds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

















I'VE SEEN THRILLING 
PERFORMANCES, MiSS 
GOULD —BUT NOTHING 
TO MATCH YOURS 





HAVE A CAMEL— 
AND TELL US HOW 
YOU DEVELOPED 
THOSE STUNTS 







| SMOKED 

MANY BRANDS DURING 
“THE WARTIME CIGARETTE 
SHORTAGE CAMELS 
SUIT ME BEST/ 








Your’ T-ZONE” 
will tell you... 
T FOR TASTE... 
T FOR THROAT... 
Thats your proving ground 
for any cigarette. See 
if Camels dont 
suit your" “T-ZONE” 
to a"T” 





MORE PEOPLE ARE =) SMOKING 





THAN EVER BEFORE 





